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A PLAN FOR TKE FURTHER DESEGREGATIOJ 
OF THE 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 

INTRODUCTION 

This document, together with all supportive materials, is provided in 
response to the letters of Mr. Peter Holmes, Director, Office for Civil 
Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, dated November 10, 
1973 and April 26, 1974. It represents a plan detailing specific addi- 
tional steps which will be taken by the University System of Georgia in 
its efforts toward the achievement of full desegregation of the University 
System. It should be considered a complete entity in itself, and all pre- 
viously dated materials are officially withdraw* 

This document, prepared under the direction of the Regents of the 
University System of Georgia, represents a single comprehensive state- 
wide plan involving all aspects of University System institution opera- 
tions, including special organized activities such as agricultural and 
engineering extension, agricultural and engineering experiment stations, 
and marine research. All policies and procedures described are appli- 
cable on a System-wide basis. However, specific reference is made to 
unique opportunities and probleais of individual institutions where such 
reference is felt to be informative. 

This Plan Is divided into two major sections for purposes of clarity. 
Part A, which consists of selected materials from the previously sub- 
mitted (document, dated February 13, 1974, presents an outline of the broad 
governance and policy structure of the University System together with a 
historical perspective of those procedures and programs which relate to 
System desegregation* The algnlglcant progress achieved through application 
of the general policies and procedures esented in Part A is perceived to 
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form the nucleus for further rapidly accelerating progress during the period 
covered by this Plan, 

Part B presents a description of specific planned future actions as 
distinct from established programs or activities* The organization of 
Part B is structured so as to correspond with the "critical actions" out- 
lined In the April 26, 1974, letter of Mr. Holmes. 

Selected resource rnaterials developed at the individual institution 
level and by the Regents' Staff are presented as a supplement to this Plan* 
These supplemental materials should not be considered as all inclusive in 
coverage but rather as indicative of the objective and subjective factors 
Involved in detailed Plan preparation and implementation* 

All materials submitted in this document are prefaced by the specific 
observation that the University System Is neither now nor has been In recent 
years operated in a manner discriminatory toward any minority group. All 
institutions operate with entrance requirements designed to meet the specific 
academic needs of the institution and apply those requirements without regard 
to race, color > religion, sex or national origin of the applicant. Students 
disadvantaged in either a material or educational sense flre provided with 
financial aid and remedial studies programs designed to compensate to the 
greatest extent possible for their previous conditions. Faculty, profes- 
sional staff and support personnel are all recruited, hired, and advanced 
under the basic precepts of positive affirmative action. University System 
building programs have been accomplished with the specific objective of meet- 
ing the needs of all the citizens of the state of Georgia, and a thorough 
study of construction patterns will show that they are nondiscriminatory in 
nature. In summary, good faith action has been, and is being practiced, in 
all aspects of the operations of the Unlv^rsity System of Georgia, 
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The Board of Regents recognizes that it has more than a legal responsi- 
bility In its efforts to contribute to the achievement of true desegregation 
of the University System of Georgia* Continuing Board contributions to the 
resolution of subtle, often ill-defined problems of discrimination both 
within and external to the System will be made on a comprehensive basis. 

Subsequent sections of this Plan will provide a defiailed discussion 
of University System of Georgia governance, organizational responsibilities 
for development and implementation of this Plan, the structure and role of 
University System institutions, current policies and processes relevant to 
continued desegregation of the University System, "critical actions" ^designed 
to both complement and extend present practices, and a projection of expected 
results together with the supp. rtlng rationale for such projections* 
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Part A 



THE STRUCTURE AND IMPACT OF 
ESTABLISHED POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
ON UNIVERSITY SYSTEM DESEGREGATION 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA GOVERNANCE 

The design^ development, aad projected implementation oC this 
desegregation plan are facilitated greatly by the governance structure 
of the University System of Georgia. This section presents a detailed 
outline of that governance structure together with selected examples of 
the coordinating processes realized through its operation in specific 
program and policy areas. 

A. Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia 

The University System of Georgia is composed of four institu- 
tions of university level, twelve senior colleges, and fourteen 
Junior colleges. One additional junior college Is currently under 
construction and Is scheduled to open in September, 1974, and one 
junior college is currently in the site acquisition phase of devel- 
opment. The University System is governed by a single fifteen 
member constitutional body the Board of Regents. 

I. Creation of the Board of Regents 

The Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia, 
a corporation, was created in 1931 by an Act of the General 
Assei.;: ly to govern, as one body, all state Institutions of 
higher education (Georgia Laws 1931, pp. 7, 20). In 1943, 
the Board of Regents became a constitutional body (Article VIII 
Sect. IV, Paragraph I, Constitution of Georgia). The Constitu- 
tion vested in the Boavd th» responsibility for the "government 



control, and management of the University System of Georgia and 
all of its instituttions"* The Board is the only legal entity 
for all of the institutions vhich comprise the University System* 
2* Membership 

The Constitution of Georgia provides that the membership of 
the Board shall consist of one member from each of the ten Con- 
gressional Districts in the State, and five additional members 
from the State-at -Large ^ appointed by the Governor and confirmed 
by the Senate. The term of appointment of each Regent is seven 
years. Terms of the members of the Board of Regents are staggered 
or overlapping so that the terms of only two members expire each 
year, except that the terms of three members expire at the end 
of any seven-year period* 

A tabulation of the Board membership since 1953 is given 
In the Supplement. It will be noted that the first black mem- 
ber of the Board was appointed by the Governor in May I973» 
His appointment and that of two additional members appointed 
by the Governor in 1974 were confirmed during the 197A legis- 
lative session. 
3. Powers of the Board 

Under its general powers provided by law, the Board is autho- 
rized: (1) to make such rules and regulations as are necessary 
for the performance of its duties; (2) to elect or appoint pro- 
fessors, educators, stewards, or any other officer necessary for 
all of the institutions in the University System, to discontinue 
or remove them as the good of the System or any of its schools 
or institutions or stations may require, and to fix their compen- 
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sat Ion; (3) to establish all such schools of learning or art as 
may be useful to the State, and to organize them In the way most 
likely to attain the ends desired; (4) to exercise any power 
usually granted to such corporation; necessary to Its usefulness, 
which is not in conflict with the Constitution and laws of this 
State. (Acts 1931, pp. 7, 24.) 

Under other powers provided by law, the Board is authorized: 
(1) to consolidate, sjspend, remove, and/or discontinue institutions, 
merge departments, inaugurate or discontinue courses, and abolish 
or add degrees; (2) to sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of pro- 
perty held by the Regents; (3) to take by condemnation private 
property for public purposes of the University System upon paying 
or tendering Just compensation; and (4) such other powers provided 
by law and the Constitution. 

B. Regents' Office Staff 

The Chancellor, who serves as the chief administrative officer 
of the University System, is responsible for the implementation of 
all policies established by the Board of Regents. The Chancellor 
is also responsible for the day to day operations of the University 
System, and he accomplishes this function with the assistance of an 
administrative staff illustrated by the Departmental Organization 
Chart of Figure U 

It will be noted from the Organization Chart that responsibility 
for specific functional areas is divided among designated Vice Chan- 
cellors with specific competence in the functional area. The work 
of these designated Vice Chancellors is coordinated by the Vice 
Chancellor and Associate Vic^ Chancellor* Responsibility for and 
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authority In specif Ic , well-defined areas Is, therefore, clearly 
established. 

Institutional Administrative Role 

* The institution represents the primary organizational unit 
in the University System structure* As a consequence, a majoi 
management responsibility vests in the president of each indivi- 
dual inst itution. The president has broad authority with regard 
to all institutional operations, including faculty and staff em- 
ployment, and exercises that authority subject only to the poli- 
cies and directives of the Board of Regents and the Chancellor. 

The president is assisted in internal institutional admini- 
stration by a staff appropriately structured to meet the spe- 
cific management requirements of the institution. 

Faculty committees of various i:yt>es provide additional pro- 
fessional input to the decision-making processes, especially in 
those areas related to academic programs and faculty recruitment. 

In summary, each institution operates subject to broad Board 
policy in a manner characterized both by its specific assigned 
role and mission within the University System and by local needs 
and conditions in its normal area of student recruitment. 



The University System Advisory Council 

An important adjunct to the Board of Regents in the policy- 
making procedure is the University System Advisory Council i Voting 
membership on the Council includes the Chancellor, the Vice Chancellor 
and the presidents of all institutions in the University System. 

Meetings of the Advisory Council are held quarterly. 

The Council makes recommendations to the Chancellor, and through 
him to the Board, regarding all academic and administrative aspects 
of the operation of the University System. 

The University System Advisory Council has 21 academic committees 
and eight administrative committees, representing major fields of 
study and administrative functions in the System. Each committee 
includes representatives from institutions of the System, designated 
by the presidents except as otherwise provided. Committee recommen- 
dations formulated at meetings are made to the' Advisory Council for 
consideration. 

The academic committees, each of which meets at least once each 
year, are: Biological Science; Business, Industrial Management, and 
Economics; Chemistry; Computer Science and Systems Analysis; Criminal 
Justice; English; Fine and Applied Arts; Foreign Languages; Geological 
Sciences and Geography; Health Professions; History; flome Economics; 
Libraries; Mathematical Subjects; Physical Education and Recreation; 
Physics; Political Science; Psychology; Sociology and Anthropology; 
Special Studies; and Teacher Education. 

The administrative committees, which meet as required to handle 
matters In their respective are:is, are: Academic Affairs; Business 
Affairs; Extension and Public Service; Graduate Work; Records and 



Admissions; Research Administration; Student Affairs; and Transfer 
of Credit. 

In addition to the regular academic and administrative com- 
mittees, ad hoc committees are named as needed to deal with special 
matters . 
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Examples of the Coordinating Pre .ess 

An understanding of the University System of Georgia governance 
structure can, perhaps, be conveyed best through illustration. A 
typical example, originating from a single institution, would be the 
approval and introduction of a new academic degree program. Faculty 
members on the individual campus would perceive a real or apparent 
need for such a degree program and would prepare a request to their 
president, seeking approval. The president and appropriate faculty 
members would work In cooperation with the Vice Chancellor for Aca- 
demic Development to further assess this need in the context o^ the 
University System, Assuming that such preliminary discussions ap« 
pear promising, the institution would prepare a detailed proposal 
for such a program, including all relevent academic and resource 
factors. This proposal would be submitted by the Institutional 
president to the Chancellor for further evaluation. The Vice Chan- 
cellor for Academic Development is responsible for the proposal re- 
view, and for such purposes, utilizes the services of other staff 
members and other required System or non-System academic or pro- 
fessional personnel. At such time as the proposal appears in com- 
pletely acceptable form, the Chancellor makes an appropriate recom- 
mendation to the Board of Regents for its consideration. The Board 
then may either approve, disapprove, or defer action on the recom- 
mendation. In tho case of approval, the Vice Chancellor for Aca- 
demic Development follows the implementation of the program. 

The development of the University System Special Studies Pro- 
gram represents an alternative System-wide activity. Details of 
this program are presented in a subsequent section. However, from 
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an administrative point of view, It can be noted here that the 
implementation of the program resulted from detailed discussions, 
Involving presidents and other admlnlstrat ive and academic persons 
from all institutions, acting under the leadership of a Regents' 
Office staff member. A detailed recommendation was prepared for 
approval by the Chancellor and for his subsequent recommendation 
to the Board of Regents. Implementation of the ensuing Board 
Policy is the responsibility of the Chancellor. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THIS PLAN 

A, Plan Development 

As described in the previous section, the ultimate responsi- 
bility for and authority over the University System is vested in 
the Board of Regents. The development of this Plan has been, there- 
fore, under the direct guidance of the Board of Regents, and the 
detailed ulements of the Plan have been evaluated and approved by 
the Board, 

The detailed direction for plan development has been provided 
by the Chancellor, with day to day coordination being the respon-^ 
sibllity of the Associate Vice Chancellor » All key staff persons 
In the Regents' Office have provided advice and counsel together 
with input information from their specific areas of functional 
responsibility. The Vice Chancellor for Services, an experienced 
educator and former President of a predominantly black institution, 
was extensively involved in the analysis of plan elements. 

Ideas, information, and insight were obtained from the presidents 
of each of the University System institutions. These presidents, in 
turn, derived support from their institutional administrative, aca- 
demic, and affirmative action personnel. Presidents of the three 
historically black Institutions and the presidents of the proximate 
predominantly white institutions were involved to an extensive 
degree , 

Additional insight helpful in the development of this Plan was 
derived from the efforts and attendant documentation of several 
groups outside thQ governance structure of the University System, 
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In sunmvary this Plan was developed through the efforts of ap- 
propriate Individuals from throughout the University System and 
has been approved by the Board of Regents ♦ 

1 
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B. Plan Tmplcmontnt Ion 

The Chancellor will be administratively responsible for the 
overall implementation of this Plan. Day to day activities will 
be delegated to the Assistant Vice Chancellor for Personnel acting 
under the supervision of the Associate Vice Chancellor. Institu- 
tional presidents will have the responsibility for plan impleitien- 
tat ion on their individual campuses » and they will provide such 
reports as are necessary to the Assistant Vice Chancellor for Per* 
sonnel to insure that full and effective implementation is achieved. 
Details of Plan implemevitation and reporting litructure are pre* 
sented in Part B. 

The implementation of those plan aspects requiring substantial 
funding rests primarily upon the good faith commitment of the Board 
of Regents. As indicated in an earlier section, the Board of Regents 
is charged with the management, operation, and control of the units 
of the System. The Board is dedicated to a continual upgrading of 
all institutions of the System, both in terms of physical facilities 
and academic program quality. 

It should be noted that each fiscal year must stand alone. 
No Legislature can bind a succeeding Legislature. Under the Con- 
stitution of the State of Georgia, no funds may be appropriated 
except estim.ated income and surplus that lapse. Any funds that 
are on hand at the end of the fiscal year that are not contractu- 
ally obligated must lapse to the State Treasury. It is, there- 
fore, not possible for any institution or the Board of Regents to 
carry forward funds from one year to the next, except under the 
condition stipulated above. 
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The piectHling technicality La largely obviated by the £i\ct 
thnt the Loglalnture has made historically a financial commltniont 
to the System in significant terms. The state appropriation for 
the University System has Increased from $38,887,000 in 1963 to 
§251,618,041 in 1974. The Board of Regents will continue to seek 
support from the Legislature to place the University System within 
the realm of support of the best of higher educational systems in 
the South, Details of the System appropriation and institutional 
allocation processes are presented in Part IV, E, 

Progress Reports 

The Regents' Office will be provided with institutional 
quarterly reports in the areas of student enrollment, faculty 
and staff composition, fiscal affairs, and physical plant « 
These and related data, which comprise the nucleus of the pre- 
sent University System management information system, will be 
Interpreted In the context of the objectives of this Plan, 
These data are expected to reflect significant changes only 
on an annual basis as a consequence of the operating patterns 
of institutions of higher education. An annual summary report 
of these data will be provided to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in a format to be specified by that agency, 

Semiannual reports will be submitted also, detailing acti- 
vities in the subjective areas of program and Institutional de- 
velopment to the extent that such activities impact upon desegre- 
gation efforts conducted under this Plan, 
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II. STRUCTURE AND ROLE OF UNIVERSITY SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS 

A major policy consideration underlying University System of Georgia 
planning and management decisions has been the differentiation of Insti- 
tutional function within the System. This concept has resulted in a 
limited number of unlverslty-level Institutions, the maintenance of a 
senior college system, and the establishment of a geographically acces- 
sible junior college system* 

A. University System Structural Characteristics 

Associated with the concept of differentiated Institutional 
function Is the evolveraent of Regents' policy during the 1960's 
to establish a geographically dispersed system of public higher 
education. The general features of this dispersion are Indicated 
in Figure 2 and Table A* The dispersion policy Is based on long 
range goals to provide opportunity for comprehensive education 
beyond the high school for all Georgia citizens, with an ultimate 
objective being the provision of at least two years of college, 
within reasonable commuting distance, of all who want to go to 
college. The change In numbers of students attending the three 
basic categories of Institutions reflects the movement toward 
achieving this objective. In I960 there were 1,764 students at- 
tending the three junior colleges out of a total System enrollment 
of 30,686. This represents 5.8 percent of the total enrollment. 
By 1973 there were 18,487 students attending fourteen junior colleges. 
This represented 16.9 percent of the total enrollment. The current 
and projected System enrollment '*mlx'' is as follows: 



FIGURE 2 



The University System of Georgia 
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iNSTlTUttONS or XhB UNIVERSITV SYSn>l Of CEORGSA 

OKAPUATK INSTimiONS 19 

I'coti^la oi v%vU^>»>U>s> Atlanta 

GeorHla State University Atlanta 

Medical College of Oeocj^ld Augusta 

lfnlv»*ritt.v ol" I'eorgla Athens 

SE.VlOR COlUOtS 

Albany state College Albany 

AtTrSlTOfkg State College Savannah 

Augxista Collej^e Augviita 

Columbus College Columbus 

t'ott Valley State CoUtigc Fort Valley 
Georgia College MlUedgevlllc 

CeorgU Southccft College Statesboro 

Ceorgla Southweitcrn College Amerlcus 

North Ceor ill a College Dahloaega 

Savannah State College Savannah 

Vuldosta State College Valdosta 

We^i CeorgCd College Carrollton 



.mm OR (oi iKCKS 

AbmiiAm B.nUwin AgrUiUtural ColU^*' Tlllork 

AJhany .lunlor <'ollcx<' Albany 

HulnbrUgc lunlor t.olU'Ke BalnbrlOge 

Hrunswlck Junior CoIU-kc Brunswick 

Clayton Junior Coitcyv Morrow 

Prition JuiMor t'oUcfji* Udlton 

Emanuel County .hmlor I'oUoKe ^alnsboro 

KloyU Junior Colle^u' Rome 

l-dinciivnic Junior i'olU«>^c« Gainesville 

<;or<ian J.inlcr {Allege barneavllle 

Kenneaaw Junior College Marietta 

H^coa Junior College Macon 

Middle Ceorgla College Cochran 

South Ctovgia College Douglas 



AUTHORIZED FOg FunRF CONSTRUCTION 

Atlanta Junior College (scheduled to open Sept. 1974) Atlanta 

War* County - Junior Colle^;c Waycross 
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% of Total System Enrollment 



Type of Institution 



Fall 
1960 



Fall 
1973 



Fall 
1980 



University 
Senior College 
Junior College 



58.6 
35.6 
5.8 



47.0 
36.1 
16.9 



AO 
38 
22 



Total 



100.0 



100.0 



100 



The higher education concept outlined here may be depicted 
as a pyramid, the broad ba^e being provided by community junior 
colleges, the intermediate level represented by degree-granting 
state colleges and undergraduate university programs, and the 
apex consisting of highly specialized and professional instruction 
and research. The following paragraphs provide a summary of the 
basic role and function within the University System of each of 
the three types of institution. Detailed programmatic information 
is provided in Part B. 
B, Institutional Role Definitions 
1. Universities 

The university level institutions provide opportunities for 
students to pursue work toward doctorates and other advanced de- 
grees. They also provide a wide variety of resources for use by 
all segments of education, Including other Institutions of higher 
education, and other segments of society^ including business and 
industry. The majority of the research and state-wide public 
service programs are conducted through these institutions. The 
general policy followed by the Board of Regents in allowing the 
establishment of graduate programs is in accordance with these 
guidelines: (1) The University of Georgia develops the doctoral 
program in disciplines where there can be demonstrated a need for 



personnel, where financial resources are available to support the 
program, and where faculty are available or can be recruited to 
assure high level competence in offering the doctoral program; 
(2) The Georgia Institute of Technology places principal emphasis 
in the areas of engineering with additional doctoral programs of- 
fered In such supporting and related areas as the sciences, mathe- 
matics, psychology, and industrial management; (3) Georgia State 
University offers the doctoral program in education, business, and 
economics, and such arts, humanities and social science programs 
as are considered Important and essential to serve the educational 
business and governmental areas of the growing Atlanta region; 
(4) The Medical College of Georgia emphasizes the Doctor of Medi- 
cine, Doctor of Dental Medicine professional degrees with encour- 
agement for strengthening the biological sciences important In 
supporting the medical and allied health sciences, 

2- Senior Colleges 

The senior colleges of the University System function as 
regional institutions and offer graduate degree programs below 
the doctoral level, in addition to offering undergraduate degree 
programs. About 80 percent of the graduate enrollment at these 
institutions is in teacher education programs. The large num- 
ber of offerings beyond the undergraduate level in education is 
In response to demands from the various specialties required in 
the teaching profession. 

The primary role of the senior colleges continues to be to 
provide a four-year education for students seeking baccalaureate 
degrees. The student bodies of the senior colleges include, In 
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addition to the large numbers of students who enter as freshmen/ 
an increasing number of students who transfer from other Institutions 
particularly from Junior colleges. The expansion of the senior 
colleges and the continued improvement in the quality of their 
academic programs help to make possible the orderly growth of the 
Junior colleges by ensuring that ample opportunities exist for 
Junior college graduates to continue their education. 

The expansions and Improvements at the senior colleges also 
have enabled these institutions to accommodate large numbers of 
students who otherwise would have been dependent upon the univer- 
sities for undergraduate education. This has helped the universi- 
ties to devote an increasing percentage of their resources to grad- 
uate work, research, and public service. 

3, Junior Colleges 

The junior colleges offer two-year college transfer and career 
programs leading to associate degrees and two-year and one-year 
career programs leading to certificates. 

The college transfer associate degree programs are designed 
for students who plan to continue their education at senior col- 
leges, professional schools, and universities upon graduation from 
junior colleges. Inter-instltutlonal student transfer is facili- 
tated by a coordinated core curriculum developed by all System 
institutions acting under the direction of the Regents' Office staff. 

The career associate degree programs are designed to prepare 
students to begin employment immediately upon graduat ion from Junior 
colleges; they also offer opportunities for working people to obtain 
degrees while continuing full-time or part-time employment. These 



programs are offered in 3uch fields a$ agricultural equipment tech- 
nology, criminal justice, deatal hygiene, nuraing, <ind secretarial 
science. Several of the Junior colleges in recent years have 
added to their traditional career programs a number of vocational- 
technical career programs. These programs are closely coordinated 
with the State Department of Education which operates Georgians 
vocational-technical school system. 
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DESEGREGATION OF THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 

A perspective of the overall University System management and plan- 
ning process y as provided in the preceding section, is necessary in 
order to effectively discuss the role of providing equal opportunity for 
students and employees. In making plans for the University System, the 
Board of Regents during the sixties and early seventies, had clearly In 
mind the fundamental directions along which It was desired to move the 
System. At the same time, the Board has had of necessity to be flexible 
and adaptive to new events and needs; to the availability of resources; 
and to Increasing wisdom. This section will enumerate some of the more 
salient results achieved and will describe the framework of University 
System policies within which the established desegregation processes 
continue to function. It should be noted that Part B presents those 
projected future "critical actions" which are designed to complement 
and extend established procedures and processes. A comparison of the 
overall progress during the period 1965-72 with the current year indi- 
cates the accelerating nature of the success of established procedures 
and processes. ^ 
A. Historical Perspective 

The integration of the Institutions of the University System of 
Georgia Is a steady, occasionally difficult, process that Is moving well 
and soundly, with due regard for the educational and human Issues Involved. 
As might be expected, the pace varies through time and among the 30 Insti- 
tutions. But the overall movement Is clearly reflected In the statistics 
of recent years. 
j^965 - 1972 . 

In 1965 there were 454 minority students at the various Institutions. 
This represented 0.9% of the total enrollment of 52,364. In 1969 this had 



Increased to 2,305 minority students out of a total of 83,281 
students, or a 4087^ increase during the four-year period. During 
the Fall Quarter of 1972, there were 6,692 minority students on 
the various campuses. This represented 6.3% of a total enroll- 
ment of 105,892 students, or an Increase of 190% over 1969 a 
period during which total enrollment Increased by 27%. 

The 15 minority faculty members on the various campuses in 
1965 represented 0.6% of the total faculty of that date of 2,564. 
By the year 1969, monortty faculty had increased to a total of 
92 out of the System total 5,210 faculty members, and in 1972 
the total System faculty of 6,299 contained 319 minority faculty 
members. It will be noted that this increase In minority faculty 
present in 1972 represented a 246% increase above the 1969 level, 
while the total faculty increased by only 21% during the corre- 
sponding period. 

It is significant to note that of the total black enrollment 
increase of about 6,500 during this period, some 2,300 l)lack 
students were added to the total enrollment of the three predom- 
inantly black institutions, while the remaining more than 4,000 
occurred in the predominantly white institutions. 

Percentages alone are insufficient in the analysis of the 
Impact of increasing minority enrollment on character of the 
University System institutions. Special note should be taken of 
the fact that in 1972, in seven of the predominantly white insti- 
tutions, minority enrollment exceeded 10%. These institutions 
differ widely in size, type and geographic location. They range, 
for Instance, from Georgia State University in downtown Atlanta 



There has been a formal and Intense effort in recent years 
to present the programs of all institutions of the University 
System to high school students of all minorities^ For example, 
the PROBE Program described in a later section, covering all 
high schools in the State, reaches all potential college students 
on an organized state-wide basis. Members of minority races have 
been routinely employed In these recruiting efforts. This Program, 
sponsored by the Georgia Education Articulation Committee, involves 
all high schools and all private colleges and universities. 

Almost equal in importance to the recruitment of minority 
students is the retention of those students once they arrive on 
a campus. It is essential that an environment be provided which 
is conducive to development both academically and socially. A 
later section directs attention to an outline of the programs of 
developmental studies designed specifically to assist the poorly- 
prepared entering student. 

Student involvement in other aspects of campus life has been 
highly varied. A review of minority student extracurricular involv 
ment reveals black student participation in campus activities 
such as student newspaper participation, involvement with inte- 
grated residence hall housing and activities, the conduct of lead 
and supporting roles in many drama productions, athletic parti- 
cipation, participation as cheerleaders, designations as being 
among the best-dressed on campus, involvement with musical organ- 
izations, and honorary society memberships. This general pattern 
of activity exists in all University System institutions. 

Data have been cited that show a substantial increase in 
minority faculty on all campuses. Overall, the increase has been 
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with 1,785 minority students (10a7o) to South Georgia College in 
the small, south Georgia town of Douglas with 175 minority stu- 
dents (13.1%)t These totals and percentages are based on head 
count of students present on the campuses* Detailed analysis 
would Indicate that a substantial number of the minuriLy students 
attending Georgia State University Attend that Institution on a 
part-time basis. This pattern Is typical of Georgia State's total 
student body Inasmuch as it is a large urban university providing 
an opportunity for post-secondary education to persons who nor- 
mally can have access to college level work only in conjunction 
with appropriate employment. These two examples of Increases and 
proportions in minority student enrollment, appearing in a short 
time In radically different locations and situations, clearly 
indicate two things: (1) that the Board of Regents has an 
established and understood policy of encouragement of all students 
to attend all institutions, and (2) that institutions, administra- 
tors and faculties have worked hard for success in recruiting and 
keeping minority students* 

There have been full audits of all institutions of the System 
in recent years by federal compliance authorities* Each president 
has been required to file regular reports dealing with all aspects 
of this matter* These reports contain reference, for instance, 
to the exact procedures used In recruiting minority students and 
faculty; methods used in assigning dormitory rooms; adequacy of 
remedial programs; personnel involved in recruitment, counseling 
and in certain student activities, etc* Specific, detailed ref- 
erences to these activities are contained in the attached reports 
and plans of the several institutions* 
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from 15 (0.6%) In 1965 to 319 (5.1%) in 1972, with a marked 

increase since 1969. In general, records of the type described 

in the attached institutional plans show that large numbers of 

minority faculty have been interviewed and that a great many more 

bona fide offers have been tendered than accepted* Specifically, 

the supply of qualified black faculty remains short and many of 

these prefer predominantly black schools; and many white faculty 

do not elect to go to predominantly black schools, 
1973 

Since preparation of the University System report to HEW on June 11, 
1973, the procedures to measure progress in System desegregation have 
undergone substantial revision. In past years data has been collected on 
the basis of total minority enrollment. Beginhing Fall 1973, System 
Institutions began to report minority enrollment utilizing HEW classifi- 
cations. 

Total System enrollment increased from 105,892 in the Fall 1972 to 
109,125 students in Fall 1973. This represents a 3.1 percent overall 
enrollment growth. During the same period, institutions reported an 
increase in minority student enrollment from 6,692 to 8,915 students, or 
a 33.2 percent increase. It should be noted that this measure of minority 
includes American Indian, Black at predominantly white Institutions, 
White at predominantly black institutions, Oriental, and Spanish 
surname students and reflects the changing distribution of minority 
students among institutions aa contrasted to total minority student 
enrollment growth. Table B which follows, presents this information 
by Institution for Fall 1973. As Table B indicates, there are 10 
Institutions which have a black enrollment larger than 10 percent. 
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If all minorities were compared, 14 Institutions would have a minority 
enrollment In excess of 10 percent. 

In terms of total System enrollment > American Indians comprise 
.4 percent; Blacks, 11,7 percent; Orientals^ .4 percent; Spanish 
surname Americans, ,3 percent; and all others, 87*2 percent. 
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UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 
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♦Excluding 218 residents and interns 
*This is self-report data and will 
not exactly correspond with the 
data In Table E. 
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Special Situations Related To University System Desegregation 

A detailed understanding of the process of integration and 
education In the University System requires a consideration of 
several special situations. The most important of these relates 
to the three predominantly black schools; Albany State College, 
Fort Valley State College, and Savannah State College. All of 
these schools have participated and are participating In all of the 
activities previously referred to. They, too, have filed regular 
compliance reports. They differ In that previously there has been 
little or no desire on the part of white students to attend them. 
Even so, by conscious effort, significant progress Is being made. 
In 1965 there were 14 minority faculty on these three campuses; 
in 1969 there were 69; in 1972, 112; In 1973, 127. 
I, Savannah State College - Armstrong State College 

Special note should be made of developments at Savannah State 
College In conjunction with neighboring Armstrong State College. 
For the past five years. Savannah State College and Armstrong State 
College have been working closely together to develop cooperative 
programs which would (1) harness the strengths of each of the two 
institutions In order to promote the best possible higher education 
programs to all area citizens, and (2) provide the kind of flexi- 
bility needed to encourage easy Interchange of students and faculty 
between the two institutions. These programs have been developed 
at the undergraduate level, the graduate l^vel, and in the commu- 
nity service area. Basically, there are three kinds of cooperative 
effort: (1) joint programs, with each institution sharing equally 
in input and responsibility, (2) cooperative programs, with one 
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institution providing needed help to the other in specific programs 
thus preventing duplication and unnecessary expenses, and (3) general 
sharing in exchange of facilities, equipment, faculties, programs, etc. 

Joint Programs 

The most advanced joint program is at the graduate level. To 

i 

all intent and purpose, it operates as a single unit, with each in- 
stitution having equal input in instructional loads, curriculum, 
financing, etc. There is a single Graduate Council, with equal re- 
presentation from each college. The Coordinating Graduate Dean, who 
rotates between the two colleges on a two year basis, presides at 
Council meetings. The current coordinator is from Savannah State 
College. The Graduate Department in each discipline meets as a 
single unit; the department heads alternate annually between the 
two colleges as the Coordinating Head. Students are, in effect, 
enrolled simultaneously in both institutions. The names of both 
colleges appear on the diploma, and both presidents sign it. the 
graduation exercises alternate annually between the two collages, 
being held with the undergraduate exercises of the college whose 
turn it is to have graduate exercises. The faculty and admini- 
stration of both colleges participate in the exercises. There is 
presently graduate work in the areas of teacher education and busi- 
ness administration. The chart below gives the statistics on the 
Joint Graduate Program as of the Fall Quarter, 1973: 





Black 


White 


Total 


Graduates to date 


103 


32 


135 


Present enrollmen':. total 


220 


202 


422 


Teacher Education 


210 


U8 


358 


Business Administration 


10 


54 


64 
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This past year (1972-73), the two colleges Implemented a joint 
drive for private £unds from the local geographical area* This drive 
excluded the Alumni Programs at the two colleges, but included all 
other local contacts. The response to this development on the part 
of local industry and business leaders was very positive. The re- 
sults of this first effort portend good results as the program is 
further developed. The funds secured are divided equally between 
the two institutions; the proceeds from this first attempt exceeded 
those available to both institutions through their separate efforts 
of previous years. ^ 

The 1973-74 Joint Drive resulted in pledges of $42,700 which 
were divided equally between the two institutions. 

At the professional level courses, the two colleges operate a 
joint Social Work Program. It is operated as a single unit, with the 
Coordinator rotating annually between the two colleges. During the 
1973-74 year, the Coordinator is from Savannah State College. The 
courses rotate between the two colleges, and the instructor rotates 
with. the courses, thus bringing both students and faculty from one 
institution to the other on a rotating basis. In addition all stu- 
dents attend courses at the Field Center, and the Field Center (down- 
town) is used by students from both colleges for clinical experiences. 

There is a joint Student Council in this program with students 
from both colleges participating. The chairman of this group rotates 
between the two colleges. 

This program is sponsored through a grant made Jointly to the 
two colleges. The following chart gives the statistics for the 1973-74 
year for this program; 
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Total 


Black 


White 


Armstrong State College 


53 


8 


45 


Savannah State College 


20 


20 





Cooperative Programs 

In the Cooperative Programs, all at the undergraduate level, 
students from one Institution must go to the other for certain 
courses in order to graduate. These courses are not even offered 
on the home campus, tlius insuring the presence of the students on 
the other campus. The courses taken at either college are consi- 
dered as though in residence at the home campus. 

The students at Armstrong State who receive a degree in Phy- 
sical Education from Armstrong State College must go to Savannah 
State College for at least two courses. These are taught only at 
Savannah State College. There are several other courses at Savannah 
State College which the Armstrong State College student may elect 
to take with full credit toward his major. 

The students at Armstrong State College who receive a degree 
in Music Education from Armstrong State College must take required 
courses at Savannah State College. In addition, there are several 
courses at Savannah State College which the Armstrong State College 
student may take with full credit toward his major » 

The students at Armstrong State College may take the KQl'C pro- 
gram at Savannah State College with full credit. This can be taken 
in lieu of Physical Education requirements at Armstrong State College. 

The two colleges are currently working on cooperative approaches 
in Allied Health and Business Administration. At the present time, 
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Allied Health Programs are offered only at Armstrong State College; 
however, a consortium Is being evolved with Savannah State College, 
Georgia Southern College, and Armstrong State College cooperating. 

The chart following gives the statistics on these students 
for the Fall Quarter, 1973-74: 





Total 


Black 


White 


Physical Education 
(Armstrong State College to 
Savannah State College) 


64 


6 


58 


Music Education 

(Armstrong State College to 

Savannah State College) 


41 


1 


40 


NROTC 

(Armstrong State College to 
Savannah State College 


3 
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General Exchange and Sharing 

In addition to the above outlined program, any student of either 
college may register without additional charge at the other college 
for one course (5 quarter hours). These stu<i^nts pay fees only to 
the home base college; however, the credit is considered to be re- 
sident credit and Is treated as having been taken on the home campus • 
With special approval of the respective Academic Deans, a student 
may take two courses (10 quarter hours) at the other Institution, 

The following chart gives the number of exchange students be- 
tween the two colleges for 1972-73 and Fall Quarter, 1973-74: 
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Total 


White 


Black 


1972-73 Armstrong State 
t^oiiege CO oavannari ocsc6 
College 


232 






1972-73 Savannah State 
College to Armstrong State 
College 


15 






1973 Fall Quarter 
Armstrong State College 
to Savannah State College 


38 


34 


4 


1973 Fall Quarter 
Savannah State College to 
Armstrong State College 


6 


2 


4 



In addition tc the Graduate Program and the Social Work Program, 
the two colleges exchange faculty members each quarter. An attempt 
Is made each quarter to exchange two faculty from each college, or 
a total of four, varying the disciplines quarterly. The 1973-74 
Winter Quarter has two involved in this exchange, both from History. 
Four are scheduled for the Spring Quarter, 1973-74. 

The two libraries have worked out a union card system so that 
each college will know what is available at the other, A student at 
one institution may check out material at the library of the other 
by presenting his identification card. 

The two colleges cooperate in the teaching of the library courses, 
permitting students to enroll at either institution. At Savannah 
State College, the classes are taught in a class-type situation; at 
Armstrong State College, the same class is taught through individual 
study. Usually the small number of students at Armstrong State College 
are sent to Savannah State College for courses in Library Science. 
During the Winter Quarter, 1973-74, for instance, all Armstrong 
State College students arc at Savannah State College. 

ERIC 
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Tlic No IghborliooJ tiontlnuing Educailou Clout or Is a cooperative 
endeavor iavolvlng Savannah State College, Armstrong State College, 
Georgia Southern College and the University of Georgia. The Center 
provides a continuing education program for low- Income residents 
in the Savannah Model Cities neighborhood. It Is jointly operated 
through a committee with representatives from all four institutions, 
and is funded by all four. 

Students from either college may use the facilities and attend 
extra-curricular activities at the other college on the same basis 
as the home-campus student. This relates to such facilities as the 
libraries, gymnasiums, physical education facilities^ etc., and to 
such activities as concerts, lectures, games, etc. r 

The two colleges, with equal input financially, operate daily 
a free shuttle bus service between the two campuses. The hours of 
operation and the scheduling of classes are implemented in such 
a way as to facilitate the exchange of students and faculty. 

The two colleges co-host, <ind compete in, the Savannah Shriners' 

Basketball Bowl for the purpose of raising funds for the Shriners* 

Crippled Children Hospital, 
» 

A recapitulation of Savannah State and Armstrong State student 
part icipat ion in exchange program activities is provided in Table C. 
The significance of these data is perhaps best illustrated by noting 
that, at arty particular instant of time during the academic day, in 
excess of 11% of the students on the Savannah State campus are white. 
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TABLE C 

RECAPITULATION OF STUDENT EXCHANGES 





Total 


Black 


White 


Graduate 








Armstrong State College 

Savannah State College --^^^aauaces to aate 


135 


103 


32 


Present Enrollment, Total 


422 
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Armstrong State College students 
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Savannah State College students 
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(Armstrong State College to 
Savannah State College) 
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Music Education 

(Armstrong State College to 

Savannah State College) 
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(Armstrong State College to 
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1972-73 Armstrong State College to 
Savannah State College 


232 






1972-73 Savannah State College to 
Armstrong State College 


15 






1973 Fall Quarter Armstrong State College 
to Savannah State CtUege 


38 


4 


34 


1973 Fall Quarter Savannah State College 
to Armstrong State College 


6 


4 


2 


Library 








1973 Fall Quarter Armstrong State College 
to Savannah State College 


2 




2 
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2. Albany State College - Albany Junior College and Georgia State 

University 

Albany State College and Albany Junior College are proximate 
University System Institutions with different structures. Coop- 
erative activities involving the two institutions are evolving both 
as a result of local initiative and as a consequence of guidance 
provided by the Regents' Office staff. 

In July of 1973, the Board of Regents appointed a single 
coordinator for the Albany State College baccalaureate degree pro- 
gram and the Albany Junior College associate degree program in 
nursing. This coordinator is responsible for the development of a 
unified program involving the two institutions. Accomplishments 
in the areas of both program improvement and desegregation! both 
prior to and subsequent to this administrative change, have been 
encouraging. 

The faculty of both Albany State College and Albany Junior 
College nursing programs are integrated. Albany State College 
Department of Nursing has four white faculty members and four black 
faculty members » Albany Junior College has six white and two bl.ick 
faculty members in their Nursing Department, There is no discrimina- 
tion as to the hiring of nursing faculty. There is a very short 
supply of Master's degree or higher black faculty personnel in the 
field of nursings 

Albany State College and Albany Junior College have recruited 
faculty and students cooperatively for the last year. The faculty 
and students may make a choice as to which program they prefer. 

The enrollment in the nursing program at Albany Junior College 
is open to all students. The enrollment of black students in the 
Junior College nursing program has steadily Increased so that now a 
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little over one-third of the nursing enrollment at the Junior 
College are black students. All of the Junior College nursing stu- 
dents are encouraged to continue their education at Albany State 
College and arrangements have been made for olectlves taken at the 
Junior College to meet the necessary requirements for easy transfer 
to Albany State College for the last six quarters. White students 
of Albany have been attending the Baccalaureate Program ln*Nurslng 
at Albany State College since It became a part of the joint operation 
with Albany Junior College In July> 1973. The first white student 
will graduate from the Albany State College Nursing Program in May 
of 1974, Presently there are five white registered nurses enrolled 
in the baccalaureate program - one male and four females. There 
are presently eight registered nurses attending part-time at Albany 
Junior College who plan to enter Albany State College in the fall of 
1974 - 7 whites and one black. 

Since the two schools joined in their nursing program operations, 
the' curriculum of both institutions have been adjusted to encourage 
registered nurses to complete the baccalaureate program at Albany 
State College for a B. S. degree in Nursing, This action has stimu- 
lated Interest among the white nurses of the community to further 
their education in nursing at Albany State College, There are twelve 
such cases presently known. Also, attitudes of the citizens of Albany 
have changed in the last five years due to Interest in. higher educa- 
tion for all citizens and a feeling of responsibility to up-grade 
all specialties, including nursing, wherever such programs are available 
The Improvement of the faculty over the past year at Albany State 
College Department of Nursing has Influenced the white registered 
nurse in this area to attend Albany State College instead of other 



schools of nursing more distant from Albany. The sharing of faculty, 
equipment, audiovisual materials, library facilities, together with 
a positive promotional attitude on tbo part of both colleges are all 
contributing to the furthering of the integration of both the nursing 
programs, and particularly for Albany State College. 

Several Albany Junior College faculty members have indicated an 
interest In the faculty exchange effort with Albany State College. 
The Nursing Departments are already exchanging faculties between the 
two schools. At least three other of the current Albany Junior 
College faculty have v.olunteered to be exchanged with Albany State 
College faculty by the fall of 1974. The Implementation of these 
exchanges Is being studied by the two institutions at this time. 

One method of furthering the number of white students at Albany 
State College would be to develop ladder concept programs between 
the two schools in the career fields, such as criminal justice, in 
addition to the nursing programs now operating on such a plan. The 
Regents' Office staff will encourage such developments as a part of 
this Plan» The development of detailed plans for such program 
structuring will be a part of the role and scope studies described 
in Part B. 

Current efforts of Albany Junior College are expected to con- 
tribute increasing numbers of bot!i black and white students to the 
upper division programs of Albany State College, Existing programs 
at Albany State College are made known to students at Albany Junior 
College by various publicity means and by faculty recruitment and 
visitation. Individual Albany Junior College division and progr.im 
chairmen have made Albany State College programs known to their 
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students and have encouraged students to consider Albany State College. 
Albany Junior College routinely solicits students from all area high 
schools Including those with a majority of black students, Last year 
a black faculty member systematically visited prospective black stu- 
dents and established contact with black organizations » Albany Junior 
College cooperates with Albany State College and the Albany Urban 
League In Talent vSearch and Special Services projects* The Urban 
League refers disadvantaged students to both local colleges. 

Continuing Education Programs for the Albany area provide an 
effective mechanism for further joint faculty involvement of Albany 
State College and Albany Junior College. The following list of 
recent and projected activities is Indicative of the potential 
Impact anticipated under the efforts conducted during the Imple- 
mentation of this Plan: 
1970-71 
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Course: 

Contact Hours: 
Participants: 
Faculty: 

1972-73 
Course: 

Contact Hours: 
Participants: 
Faculty: 

Course: 

Contact Hours: 
Participants: 
Faculty: 

1972- 73 and 1973-7 4 
Course: 

Contact Hours: 
Participants: 
Faculty: 

1973- 74 Projected 
Course: 

Contact Hours: 
Participants: 
Faculty: 



Adult Development and Aging Seminar 
18 hours 

32 total" 29 white and 3 black 
5 total - 4 white and 1 black 



Human Factors in Supervision of Public Employees 
16 hours 

32 total - 27 white and 5 black 
2 total - 1 white and 1 black 

Adult Development and Aging Seminar 
18 hours 

38 total - 11 white and 27 black 
14 total - 7 white and 7 black 



Small Business Development Program 
540 hours 

58 total - 36 white and 22 black 
20 total - 12 white and 8 black 



Marriage and Family Planning 
20 hours 

Estimated 40-50 persons 

10 total - 4 white and 6 black 
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Albany State College does not presently offer graduate degree 
work; however, the college received authorixatlon of the Board of 
Regents, in principle, in December 1971, to establish a Master of 
Education degree programv Graduate study at Albany State College 
is provided for through a Board approved aj',reement whereby Georgia 
State University operated the program on the campus of Albany State, 
The Graduate Program contract was designed to honor the request from 
alumni, in-service teachers, college students, and others in the 
geographic area serviced by Albany State College. Under this par- 
ticular cooperative concept, it is anticipated that Albany State 
College will assume responsibility for all program activities after 
a developmental transition period of several years duration. Pre- 
viously this type of cooperative procedure has been employed ef- 
fectively by the University System in graduate teacher education 
prograttvs involving Columbus College and Georgia State University, 

The faculty of this graduate program are members of the Albany 
State College faculty acceptable to Georgia State University as 
University Adjunct Professors. The final approval of personnel and 
designation of teaching assignment is a decision reserved by the 
University. 

The plan of Albany State College to expand the offering to a 
wider area Is reflected by tlie development of concentration areas 
in: Early Childhood Education, Secondary Education, English Educa- 
tion, Business Education, Mathematics Education, Science Education, 
Music Education, and Health and Physical Education. The University 
programs for the^e areas have been developed and Implementation 
planned by the respective departments at the College. This action 
Q hat* been approved by the Board of Regents. 
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This Graduate Cooperative: i .u ,rj.. v.i U ; ,\ sUaui?; pc" ';i[)iLi 
for the increase in minority jiiuiiuU u at AU;u..y uSMnl? 

College at such time as the liMiuii-i oi: pvoe^i .'tn ref^jn-wj IbLli, ty 
proves academically feasible. LIk: l^. I > o^r; taLJe iJhi>Lwitcs 
the graduate enrollment reali^^iil J i. in ^ Mi.. >iais i')/ '. /3 and m 
first quarter of 1973-74, 
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3. Fort Valley <;tate CoUe^o 

Current Board of Regents activity with respect to Fort Valley 
State College centers on the good faith, but legally informal, Imple- 
mentation of a plan prepared in response to a Federal Court Order. 
The subject court order is not considered final at this time and is 
therefore non-appealable. 

A copy of the court-ordered Fort Valley State College plan and 
documentation filed In response to a subsequent court order dated 
March 13, 1974, is presented in the supplementary information pro- 
vided with this Plan. It should be noted that the Fort Valley 
State College Plan is completely consistent with this Plan. 

4. Georgia Tech Dual Degree Program 

An expanding Dual Degree Program Is offered by the Georgia 
Institute of Technology In cooperation with 16 Georgia liberal arts 
colleges and 42 such colleges outside of Georgia. Active negotia- 
tions are underway to establish agreements with about 30 other colleges 
Including Fort Vi^lley State College and Savannah State College, two of 
the predominantly black University System institutions. Albany State 
College, a predominantly black University System Institution, partici- 
pates under a previous agreement. At least six of the participating 
colleges have 100 years or more of service devoted to the education 
of black Americans. 

The Dual Degree Program is a plan whereby students from cooperating 
liberal arts colleges earn two degrees--the first a bachelor's degree 
from the liberal arts college and the second, one of the bachelor's or 
master's degrees offered by the Georgia Institute of Technology or by 
the Southern Technical Institute. The total time spent by the student 
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in completing the requirements for the two degrees is five academic 
years when the Tech degree is at the baccalaureate level. When the 
Tech degree Is at the master's level, the time spent depends In 
large measure on the availability of specialized senior courses 
In the major area at the liberal arts college. 

Each of the cooperating liberal arts colleges signs an agree-* 
ment with Georgia Tech indicating which of the designated degrees 
available at Tech It wishes to have included In the Dual Degree 
Agreement, Tn some cases several of the degrees offered by Georgia 
Tech and/or Southern Tech are deleted from the actual agreement 
since they may Involve study programs which are essentially the 
same as ones available at the first college or since they do not 
fit within the educational philosophy of the first college. In 
some few cases, because the cooperating college is unable to pro- 
vide the background studies needed for the T^ch program^ other Tech 
degrees are also deleted from the agreement. 

Present estimates are that within five years there will be 
approximately 200 to 2 50 students per year enrolled at Tech In 
the Dual Degree Program. The number of students In recent years 
and the estimates of the number for future years are given below* 
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Year 


Number of 


Students 


1970 


2 




1971 


7 




1972 


17 




1973 


35 


(Estimate) 


1974 


60 


II 


1975 


100 


II 


1976 


140 


M 


1977 


200 


II 



The Dual Degree Program can serve a real educational need and 
seems to be a positive step In the Institute's efforts to expand Its 
offerings and render greater service to the state and the nation. 
It offers to the student a means of obtaining a very broad educa- 
tion by attending two colleges with distinctly different educa- 
tional emphases- -one , liberal arts and the other, science and 
engineering. It enables some students to vary their college 
experiences In other ways; by studying at two colleges of different 
size; by studying at a church-related college and a public (state) 
college; by living In a large city while attending one college and 
a smaller community while attending another; by living away from 
home for part of the college experience and residing at home for 
the other part. For some students the Dual Degree Program offers 
a realistic means of meeting the demanding academic requirements of 
a technological university after having been denied proper high 
school preparation , 

In addition the Program is seen as a significant help in the Insti- 
tute's efforts to admit more black students and more women students. 
It seems that the Dual Degree Program will be very useful in 
attracting black students from predominantly black public and pri- 
vate colleges Into engineerings a profession that has traditionally, 
for one reason or another, had few blacks. Also, since many young 
blacks now In college have suffered. from inadequate secondary school 
training, they frequently need programs which will enable them to 
spend a longer time In college and make up for deficiencies in their 
educational backgrounds. The Dual Degree Program certainly can be 
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useful in furntshing this service by allowing such students, before 
coming to Georgia Tech, to attend colleges with curricula which take 
Into account their pre-college educational experience and help prepare 
them realistically for the demanding mathematics and science require* 
ments of the Georgia Tech curriculum* 

As a consequence of this and other programs, It Is anticipated 
that Georgia Tech will soon graduate wore black engineers than any 
other Institution In the country. 
5. Atlanta and Waycross Junior Colleges 

A new Junior college Is currently under construction In 
Southwest Atlanta located contiguous to the Atlanta Area Technical 
School. This Institution, scheduled to begin operation September 197A, 
represents a final phase of the overall Junior college development 
program of the Board of Regents. 

The Atlanta Junior College has a projected Initial enroll- 
ment of 1,000 stvJdents with an equal division between black and 
white students anticipated^ The projected racial composition 
Is based on the experience of the Atlanta Area Technical School 
which has maintained a comparable racial balance over the past 
several years. 

The new junior college for Waycross Is currently In design 
and Is expected to open September 1975. This Institution which 
will provide cwo year educational opportunities for students who 
are currently Inadequately served by the University System Is also 
a final part of the previously approved junior college development 
program, 



6, The Role of Junior Colleges In Achieving Desegregation - 

An examination of the enrollment statistics presented earlier 
in this section reveals that the development of junior colleges within 
the University System has been supportive of the integration of 
predominantly black Institutions. It will be noted that the basic 
influence of the junior colleges is reflected in* the percentage 
enrollment of the university level Institutions. Senior college 
enrollments have experienced only a stabilizing influence as a result 

of the presence of junior collegea as had been anticip ated, 

A fact not clearly revealed by statistics is the impact of the 
development of junior colleges upon the integration of the total 
community life into which they were introduced. For example, at 
the time Albany Junior College was opened, the City of Albany was 
experiencing a very traumatic change from a completely segregated 
to an Integrated status. City recreational facilities had been 
closed as a move toward the prevention of integration and facilities 
suitable for bi-raclal activities were unavailable. Albany Junior 
College opened its doors to persons of all races both in terms of 
student enrollment practices and in the extracurricular use of its 
facilities. High school athletic competition Involving bi-racial 
teams was carried on in the Albany Junior College gymnasium-^ Local 
civil rights groups held their meetings In the junior college's 
facilities. The overall effect of the presence of this Institution 
in Albany at the time of its initiation can only be construed as 
stabilising. 
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An examination of the enrollment figures for Junior colleges 
throughout the State presented In Section IV-G reveals that they 
have clearly provided opportunities to many minority persons who 
would have otherwise found higher education inaccessible to them. 
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Policies Related to Student Recruiting, Financial Aid, and Retention 
Successful recruiting and retention of students requires a 
coordinated approach to potential applicants, the structuring of 
financial aid packages sufficient to meet individual needs, and the 
provision of programs directed toward the academic and social 
adjustment required for long-range academic success. Clearly- 
defined problems encountered in recruiting are in large measure 
race independent, being primarily related to the educational and 
economic background of the potential student. Sociological factors 
60 important in efforts to increase the Involvement of minorities 
in all aspects of higher education are less well defined and 
frequently require approaches and techniques adapted to a particular 
institution and its surrounding community* 

Thib section will describe those broad, general policies pre- 
vailing in the University System of Georgia which relate to student 
recruitment, support, and retention* Particular attention is 
called to the Special Studiee Program, designed for the academic- 
ally disadvantaged of all races* Factors related to desegregation 
peculiar to individual institutions are described in a later 
section related to minority enrollment projections. 
1. Recruiting 

The objectives of the University System recruiting program are 
to (1) Inform the populace of education opportunities available at 
all System institutions; (2) stimulate interest, in higher education; 
and (3) provide materials that will help students, parents, and 
counselors with the process of educational planning. 

These objectives are pursued in the framework of the following 
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principles of admissions, promotions and recruitment: 

Admissions counselprs are professional members of their 
institution's staff. As professionals, tliey receive remunera- 
tion on a fixed salary, rather than commission or bonus based 
on the number of students recruited. 

Admissions officers are responsible Cor tlie development 
of publications used for promotional and recruitment activi- 
ties. These publications should: (1) state clearly and 
precisely requirements as to secondary-school preparation, 
admission tests, and transfer-student admission requirements; 
(2) include statements concerning admissions calendar that 
are'current and accurate; (3) include precise information 
about opportunities and requirements for financial aid; 
(4) describe in detail any special programs such as overseas 
study, early decision, early admission, credit by examination, 
or advanced placement; and (5) contain pictures and statements 
of the campus and community that are current and represent 
reality. 

Colleges and universities are responsible for all persons 
who may become involved in the admissions, promotional and 
recruitment activities (i.e,, alumni, coaches, students, 
faculty) and for educating them about the principles outlined 
in this statement. 

The admissions counselor is forthright, accurate, and 
comprehensive in presenting his institution to high school 
personnel and prospective students. The admissions counselor 
adheres to the following: (1) state clearly the requirements, 
and other criteria; (2) make clear all dates concerning appli- 
cation . notification, and candidate reply, for both admissions 
and financial aid; (3) furnish data descriptive of currently 
enrolled classes; and (4) avoid invidious comparisons of 
institutions. 

, The admissions counselor avoids unprofessional promo- 
tional tactics, such as: (1) contracting with high school 
personnel for remuneration for referred students; (2) con- 
tracting with placement services that require a fee from 
the institution for each student enrolled; and (3) encour- 
aging a student's transfer if the'student himself has not 
indicated transfer interest* 

The University System recruiting policies are common to all 
institutions; however, some recruiting procedures vary within the 
University System due to the type and geographic location of the 
different inst itut ions » For example, the recruiting procedure 
of a two-year commuter institution is oriented toward the local 
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area, while a two-year resident institution may cover the entire 
state. 

All institi'tions of the University System participate in The 
PROBE Program, The PROBE Program is an intensive statewide ef£ort 
designed to present the educational opportunities afforded by all 
Institutions of the University System and has been the major thrust 
in recruiting in recent years. This program is coordinated by the 
Georgia Education Articulation Committee and includes both public 
and private colleges and universities, diploma schools of nursing, 
and the state vocational-technical schools, 

PROBE Counselor Workshops are held over the state for the pur- 
pose of providing information and materials relating to the various 
available educational opportunities of all University System insti- 
tutions. These workshops are cooperatively planned with high school 
counselors, college representatives, and financial aid officers 
participating. Opportunities are afforded for personal contact for 
discussions of specific problems as x^ell as for the provision of 
complete general information in the form of printed materials for 
the counselor who works directly with the student and his family. 
However, contact is made with all superintendents, headmasters, 
and principals for their information and, most important, to solicit 
their support. The counselor must be given release time to attend, 
and in recent years the secondary school administrative structure 
has been very supportive of the workshop programs. The eleven PROBE 
Counselors Workshops in 1973 were attended by more than 400 high 
school counselors over the state. Every high school counselor, 
representing both public and private institutions, is invited to 
attend ♦ 
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Twenty Kducattonal Fairs dealgned to provide students » parents, 
teachers, counselors, adminis trators > and other Interested persons 
with factual and current information about all phases of admissions, 
financial aid, cost, housing, programs, etc«, were held throughout 
the state in 1973. The general public was informed about the Fairs 
through a statewide* publicity program using newsletters, newspaper 
stories, and radio and television coverage. 

In addition to PROBE, other recruiting procedures found to be 
effective include the following: 

Direct mailings to High School Juniors and Seniors with 
follow-ups with those expressing interest in the Institution. 
The mailing lists are provided by local school officials and 
The National Beta Club. 

Participation in local school career and educational days. 

Visitations to the local schools for conferences with 
students, parents, counselors, teachers, and principals. 

High School Seniors and their parents are invited to the 
campus for a day. 

High School Counselors are invited to the campus for 
workshops on Admissions, Financial Aid, Program Offerings, etc. 

Joint^enrollment Programs are provided for talented High 
School Seniors . 

A Dual-Degree Program affords an opportunity to attend 
two institutions and earn both a liberal arts and an engineer- 
ing degree. 

An open-house Is sponsored by each campus for the general 
public . 

The CEEB Student Search Service is utilized. 

Special efforts are made by the various institutions to recruit 

from certain groups. These include programs to recruit: 

National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students 
(NSSFNS) 

Referral Service 
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Minority Students eligible for admission to graduate and 
professional schools 

National Merit Scholars and Semif inalists 

National Achievement Scholars and Semtfinalls ts 

Veterans 

University of Georgia - State of Georgia Certificate 
of Merit Program 

In occupational areas where acute personnel shortages exist, 
specific programs are developed to attract and encourage students 
to consider the academic programs which lead to employment in these 
areas. Current examples are the health care fields and certain 
educational specialties. 

The University System of Georgia works closely with several 
agencies in preparing information and materials concerning infor- 
mation about all types of post-secondary institutions. These 
materials are prepared primarily for persons that work with stu- 
dents and parents in vocational and educational planning. Two 
examples are: 

(1) Directory^ k Guide to Colle^es^ Vocational-Technical and 
Diploma Schools of Nursing . Published every other year 
by the Georgia Educational Improvement Council. 

(2) Georgia Scholarship Guide . Published in alternate years 
of the above cited Directory by the G.E.I.C. Present 
information indicates that future scholarship informa- 
tion will be published by the State Scholarship 
Commission. 

The Regents' Office staff also publishes and distributes 
materials and information for both the professional personnel 
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worker and the general public. The publication titled, "The 
University System of Georgia^^ is an example of materials dis- 
tributed to both professional workers and made available for 
general consumption through display in libraries, reading rooms 
and material centers. 

A publication titled, "Normative Data for the 1971-72 Freshman 
Class, University System of Georgia'^ is an example of materials 
published annually for the faculty and administrative officers of 
System institutions and other interested professional personnel 
that work with students in vocational and educational planning. 

The publication titled "Freshmen Grade Tables 1969-70" is an 
example of material prepared for and distributed to high school 
counselors over the entire state. This document is published 
every other year as an aid in counseling students. 

Further, a sutnmary of the Freshmen year performance of 
Georgia's high school graduates that enrolled in institutions of 
the University System is mailed to the principal of the student's 
high school. The summary includes the following: 
The mean high school average 
The mean CEEB-SAT Scores 

The mean Freshman Grade Point Average, and 

The mean number of credits earned during the freshman ^ 

year. 

The University System Advisory Council Administrative Committee 
on Records and Admissions reviews and evaluates the principles and 
practices of recruiting annually. The Committee is currently con- 
sidering the feasibility of sponsoring a state-wide conference on 
attracting white students to the traditionally black institutions. 
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There are three tradtttonal black Institutions in tlie University 
System ami an additional six traditional black private schools in 
the State. 

Minority student recruitment will be continued System-wide on 
an intensified r,cale utilizing a broad range of techniques of the 
type described above. Increased emphasis will be placed upon 
direct contact with the family of potential students. This prac- 
tice, although time consuming, has been proved highly effective in 
informing the potential student of the opportunities available to 
him within the University System framework. Recruitment teams 
involving both black and white recruiters will continue to be 
utilized and Increased involvement of minority students and 
faculty will be encouraged in the recruitment process. An inno- 
vative approach designed to increase minority student enrollment 
at selected institutions through financial subsidization from 
private sources is explained in Part Two of this section* 

Continual efforts are directed toward the provision of appro- 
priate programs in all institutions of the University System, 
These efforts will be continued with particular emphasis being 
placed on the identification of programs of a type offering promise 
of attraction to minority students* Kxploitation of this approach 
will be difficult since there are no clearly established patterns 
which indicate that programs of specific types arc more attractive 
to one race than another. Also, additional new programs are not 
anticipated to result, in themselves, in a substantial modification 
of student enrollment patterns since a significant breadth of pro- 
gram is already available in the various University System insti- 
^ tutlons. 

ERIC 
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Cooperative programs have proved to bo highly effective In 
eflorts Co increaso intc«i-atioii with the University System. Such 
offorta will be continued and expanded as specific opportunities 
present themselves. 

The nature of financial aid programs and an assessment of 
their import upon minority student enrollment is presented below. 
It is evident that the provision of substantial financial aid is 
essential to the total recruiting efforts. 
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2. Financial Aid 

The Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia con- 
siders student financial aid to be a significant and indispensable 
factor within the spectrum of needs in higher education. The ob- 
jective of the Financial Aid Program in the University System is 
to provide financial assistance to students who, without such aid, 
would be unable to begin or continue in an institution of higher 
education. This objective is pursued within the framework of the 
following principles and practices: 

Good personal and professional relationships between 
the financial aid staff and those of other offices at the 
ins*"itution are essential. 

Admissions decisions at tbe institution should be 
made without regard to the financial need of the appli- 
cant . 

Because financial assistance reflects the financial 
situation of the student's family, no public announcement 
of the amount awarded should be made by the institution. 

Consultation between institutions on the kind and 
amount of financial assistance that is to be offered 
a mutual candidate should be encouraged, assuring rela- 
tively equal aid offers to the student and making it pos- 
sible for him to choose an institution on educational 
rather than financial grounds. 

The institution should have a separate brochure on 
financial aid. This brochure should include information 
on financial aid available at the institution and the 
procedures for applying, and it should be distributed 
systematically to prospective and enrolled students. 

Each institution has an obligation to assist in re- 
alizing the national goal of equality of educational op- 
portunity. The Institution should cooperate with secon- 
dary schools and postsecondary educational institutions 
to encourage able students to enroll in an institution 
of higher learning by supplying financial aid information 
and services. 

The financial aid administrator should keep informed 
of progress and changes in the financial aid and educational 
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community, lie should participate in professional organ- 
izations which relate to financial aid. 

The procedures for administering financial aid prop^rams is 
common to all institutions in the University System, In selecting 
students to receive financial assistance, the institution places 
primary emphasis upon demonstrated financial need. Academic achieve- 
ment, character, special talent, and future promise may be considered. 
An applicant for financial aid who is applying to more than one in- 
stitution is not required to give notice of acceptance of an award 
before May 1. Transfer applicants are given the same consideration 
for financial aid as any other entering aid applicant. Renewal 
applicants for financial aid are given preference. The institution 
reviews financial assistance awards annually, adjusting them as 
necessary. Applicants not offered financial aid are provided with 
the specific reason for denial and sent information on other po- 
tential sources of aid. 

Financial assistance consists of scholarships, loans, and em- 
ployment offered singly or in various combinations to students. To 
Insure reasonable assistance to students, a system of packaging is 
practiced, which takes into consideration future financial obliga- 
tions of the student. Based on a reasonable need analysis, the total 
amount of financial assistance offered to a student from all sources 
should not exceed the amount he needs. When offering financial aid 
to a student, the institution states the budget, resources from tlic 
parents, resources from the student, and the estimated financial 
need, so that the student may determine the manner in whlcli the In- 
stitution has assumed his expenses will be met. Outside awards of 
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aid are cleared and admltilsterocl through the Flnaaclal Aid Office 
at the institution and ap])ropriato adjustments made In assistance 
offered to aid recipients. 

The total financial aid program of an institution is admini- 
stered through one centralized office, so that the most efficient 
use of available funds is made. The financial aid program is con* 
sidered a student personnel service and reports administratively 
to the chief student personnel service officer, A standing policy 
and advisory committee for financial aid consisting of administra-- 
tlve officials, faculty, students, and representatives of the finan 
cial aid office function at each institution. The chairman of the 
committee is someone other than the financial aid administrator. 
The committee establishes the overall policy for approval by the 
institution. It may also serve as a board for students who wish 
to appeal their financial aid consideration, 

The procedure for applying for financial aid is simple, A 
single application is used. Preferred application date for pro- 
freshman applicants for financial aid is established by the Finan- 
cial Aid Office, One system of need analysis is used for all aid 
applicants. Recipients are notified of the specific requirements 
for continuation or renewal of their aid. Financial aid commit* 
ments arc made as soon as pos^sible to assist the recipient with 
his financial planning. Notification of financial aid includes 
how the recipient will receive funds, qualifications for renewal, 
cancellation features of any part of the award, and a request tliat 
the institution be notified of other financial aid received. 



In recent years considerable progress has been nude toward 
breaking down the financial barrier to higher education in Georgia, 
However, a recent study indicated that Georgia is only meeting ap- 
proximately of the need for financial aid* Despite this con- 
tinuing funding problem, the University System's financial program 
has provided thousands of Georgians the opportunity of attending 
college. Presently one student in every four receives aid through 
the financial aid offices over the University System, Exact sta- 
tistics relating to black students receiving financial aid are not 
available at this time. Based on currently available information, 
it is believed that more than one in every two black students 
receives such aid. The development of specific information In 
this area will be a part of future activities under this Plan. 

The principal financial aid requirements of minority students 
can be met through established procedures of the type described 
above. Special situations are presented by the predominantly black 
institutions of the University System since there continues to bo 
a reluctance on the part of substantial numbers of white students 
to place themselves in a minority role. Financial aid can be used 
to encourage such attendance. However, this aid must be provided in 
a form that is both non-disruptive to campus attitudes and which is 
legal. These dual requirements will be met through a plan similar 
to one implemented at Fort Valley State College in September, 1973, 
under which pairs of students (one black and one white) are provided 
financial aid derived from private sources to attend the same insti- 
tution. The institution involved will attempt to raise funds for 
such purposes from local businesses, industries, and individuals, 
the understanding being explicitly made that equal amounts of sup- 
port will go to persons of both the black and white races. 



Obviously this plan will not influence significantly the percentage 
enrollment at a specific institution; however, the increased pre- 
sence of a minority component on a campus may be expected to lead 
to further voluntary enrollment by members of that race. 

The potential effectiveness of this program is difficult to 
project. The results obtained at Fort Valley State College are 
encouraging, with 24 white students enrolled as a direct conse- 
quence of this effort in September 1973* Of that original number, 
20 continued Into the new term beginning January 1974, Two addi- 
tional white freshman students entered in January 1974, giving a 
total of 22 for the term. 

Funds used in support of the initial Fort Valley State College 
program came from both local and external sources. It is probable 
that efforts to expand the appeal for funds to non-community sources 
such as foundations and state-wide business and Industrial concerns 
will be required for each of the predominantly black institutions. 
The coordination of such an appeal will be the responsibility of 
the Chancellor and other members of the Regents' Office staff. 
The utilization of external funds will be minimized if possible, 
since outside funds are not believed to represent the best solution 
to a complex problem such as integration. 
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3, Spoi'ial Studies 

Many students arc graduated from high school today not fully 
prepared to confront the academic challenges of college level work. 
Many such students, both black and white in approximately equal 
numbers, are admitted to University System institutions each year In 
accord with the philosophy that all high school graduates should be 
entitled to try to further their education or training If they so 
desire » 

The substantial growth in University System enrollment has 
been based in large part on the fact that each year during the last 
decade larger proportions of the high school graduating classes 
have gone to college » The best available estimates indicate that 
this percentage has increased from about 22% in 1960 to 417, In 1970. 

This widening of the base of students has brought into college 
very large numbers of young people unprepared In the academic funda- 
mentals. The extent of the problem is Illustrated by the fact that 
in 1972-73, 12,1 percent of entering students of the University System 
scored less than 650 on the SAT » Some 18»5 percent scored less than 
700 and 26,2 percent Less than 750. While these scores are not nn 
exclusive measure of academic ability, they do Indicate that from 
twelve to twenty-six percent of the students who entered in 1972-73 
were not sufficiently grounded in the academic fundamentals to 
begin college work properly. 

The size and Importance of this problem began to appear to many 
people in the University System in the mid -sixties, Wliilc not fully 
perceived, each year there was a growing conception of a lar^^'i^ and 



more serious problem. Mlstoricdl ly, efforts at providing students 

r 

with the basic fundamentals after they had finished high school had 
not been successful to any great degree . Remedial work, as It Is 
most often called, is both difficult and expensive. 

While most Institutions had some form of remedial program, in 
the summer of 1968 formal efforts were begun in the University System 
to deal with the problem. With special funds provided by the Regents, 
two experir^ental programs were established at Savannah State College 
at)d South Georgia College in 1969. The purpose of these two programs 
was to find better ways to provide remediation to academically defi- 
cient students. Several other institutions developed special programs 
under federal grants for this prupose. Other institutions expanded 
their long-term efforts. 

Subsequently, during the summer of 1972 a special committee of 
the University System was established to consider the problem from tlic 
System point of view. A number of recommendations as to method were 
developed. Especially, it was recommended ti-.t this work be carried 
on by special departments in each of the institutions, with the head 
of each department responsible to his chief academic officer. The 
presidents were instructed orally to begin to make plans for this 
development in the fall of 1972, and a written memorandum to that effect 
went out on February 22, 1973. All institutions now have special 
departments for this work. 

The Board of Regents further strengthened University System pro- 
grams for poorly prepared students through authorization in 1973 of 
the Special Studies Program. This program, initiated on a trial basis 
in September 1973, is to become compulsory beginning September 197A, 
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111 summary, the question of special compensatory activities 
goes directly to the heart of the problem of increasing minority 
student enrollment • Many minority students come from cultural 
and educational backgrounds whlc^h were not conducive to strong 
academic development. It is essential that appropriate programs 
be provided for such students If they are to have reasonable 
expectations of success in college level work. Evidence to date 
clearly indicates that programs of compensatory studies of the type 
provided by the University System create an avenue to college level 
activity for many previously poorly prepared students of all races. 

Details describing the formal implementation of the Special 
Studies Program on a University System wide basis effective 
September , 1974 are presented In Part B of this plan. 
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Faculty Recruitment and Advancemont - Policies and Practices 
I. RccrulLn^ent Policies and Procedures 

All faculty and staff appointments represent a relation- 
ship between the individual employee and the specific insti- 
tution* The primary responsibility for the identification and 
recruitment of a prospective faculty member rests with the 
academic department* Formal recommendation of the appointment 
is made by the president of the institution concerned following 
academic review. After a review of a recomendation by the 
appropriate personnel In the Chancellor's office and upon con- 
currence in the recommendation by the Chancellor, it is presented 
to the Board of Regents at a regularly scheduled formal meeting 
of that body. Upon the approval by the Board of Regents » the 
president then is authorized to tender the prospective faculty 
member a definitive offer. With the acceptance of the offer, 
the appointment becomes effective in terms of the offer* 

In all institutions of the University System, the faculty 
consists of the corps of instruction and the administrative offi- 
cers. The corps of instruction is comprised of full-time professors, 
associate professors, assistant professors, instructors, special 
lecturers, and teaching personnel with such other titles as may be 
approved by the Board. Full-time research and extension personnel 
and duly certified librarians are included in the corps of instruc- 
tion on the basis of comparable training. 

Faculty status of full-time administrative officers necessarily 
vary with the size and complexity of the institution. A faculty 
member who has academic rank and rights of tenure in the corps of 
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instruction and who accepts appointment to an administrative office 
retains his academic rank and rights of tenure as an ex officio 
member of the corps of instruction but has no rights of tenure in 
the administrative office to which he has been appointed. An 
administrative office having faculty status has all the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of faculty membership* Administrative 
officers are appointed by the presldept with the approval of the 
Board of Regents and hold office at the pleasure of the president. 

For convenience of reference Institutions in the University 
System of Georgia will be referred to as 
Class I - University Level 

University of Georgia 
Georgia Institute of 

Technology 
Medical College of Georgia 
Georgia State University 

Class II - Senior Colleges 
Class III - Junior Colleges 

In Class I institutions the faculty includes in addition to 
the corps of Instruction the president, administrative and academic 
deans, registrar, librarian, comptroller, and such other full-time 
administrative officers as the statutes of the institution may 
designate as having ex officio faculty status. In the Class II 
and III institutions, the faculty Includes the president, admini- 
strative and academic deans, the librarian, the registrar, and the 
comptroller in addition to the corps of instruction. 

The policies of the Board of Regents concerning academic quali- 
fications and faculty status are Intended to be flexible sufficiently 
to permit an institution to make individual adjustmentM to its 
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own peculiar problems and circumstances. Those policies are a 
statement of minimum and general requirements which are capable 
of application throughout the system and are not a limitation upon 
the additional standards and requirements which a particular insti- 
tution may wish to adopt for its own improvement. Minimum quali- 
fications for faculty appointment for all three classes of insti- 
tutions and all academic ranks within these institutions are 
stated by the Board to include: (I) Master's degree (exceptions 
may be made for (a) persons of special learning and ability, 
(b) promising individuals who have recently acquired their 
bachelor's degree and are proceeding with their graduate training, 
and (c) temporary emergency appointments); (2) evidence of ability 
as a teacher; (3) evidence of scholarly competence and activity; 
(4) successful experience (this must necessarily be waived in the 
case of beginners who meet all other requirements); (5) desirable 
personal qualities judged on the basis of personal Interview, com- 
plete biographical data and recommendations. 

In addition to the minimum qualifications identified above, 
in the case of Class I institutions initial appointees to the 
associate or full professorial rank should have the doctor's 
degree or equivalent in training, ability or experience* Regents' 
policy further states that consideration of the fact that the 
possession of a doctor's degree or the lack of it is of signifi-- 
cance in direct proportion to the ability ^^nd competence of the 
individual concerned. The following equivalents in training, 
ability or experience are suggested: (1) established reputation 
in field of interest; (2) research, scholarly publications, creative 
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writing; (3) superior teaching as shown by competence in the conduct 
of cLisses and seminars, effective relations with students and use 
and devolopment o£ appropriate teaching aids; (4) substantial, 
significant and Integrated program of study beyond the master's 
degree; (5) outstanding service to the institution; (6) activities 
related to professional growth and developments-such as participa- 
tion in educational, professional, scientific and scholarly organ!-* 
zations, services to society, professional experience in industrial 
and governmental activities, practice of a learned profession, and 
other types of related endeavors. 

In Class II institutions, initial appointees to full professor- 
ships should have a doctor's degree or the equivalent in training, 
ability or experience in addition to the minimum qualifications 
identified above* 

Similarly in Class III institutions, in addition to the mini- 
mum qualifications identified above^ initial appointees to full 
professorships should have completed at least two years of work 
beyond the bachelor's degree* 

Closely allied to the recruitment guidelines are the criteria 
for promotion as concerns all institutions of the University System. 
The criteria Include for all professional ranks the following: 
(1) superior teaching; (2) outstanding service to the institution; 
(3) academic achievement; (4) professional growth and development 
(noteworthy achievement in all four of these criteria are not 
necessarily demanded but should be expected in at least two); 
(5) the faculty member's length of service with the institution 
shall be taken into consideration in determining whether or not 
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the faculty membor should bo promoted. In addition to the minimum 
criteria, promotions to an Mssoclato or full prof CsSsorship of 
Class I and Class II Institutions sfiould require the doctor's degree 
or its equivalent in training, ability or experience; In the case of 
Class III Institutions, promotion to an associate or full professor- 
ship should require at least two years' study beyond the bachelor's 
degree. 

As an illustration, the employment policy for new faculty in 
chemistry at the junior level at the University of Georgia currently 
Includes the following statement in all announcements: ','The Chemis- 
try Department will add several new faculty members during the next 
few years. Inexperienced canc^ldates who have completed their doc* 
torate and have one or more years of postdoctorate training will 
be appointed with the rank of Instructor. The instructor will have 
essentially all the privileges as the assistant professor. Instruc- 
tors with excellent potential for future growth will be promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor after two years of service. No 
potential employee is discriminated against because of age, race, 
religion or sex." 

The basic criteria for the appointment and promotion of faculty 
in the institutions of the University System are the appropriate 
qualifications and performance as set forth in the policies of the 
Board of Regents as stated above. Relationship by family or mar- 
riage constitutes neither an advantage nor disadvantage provided 
the individual meets and fulfills the appropriate University System 
appointment and promotion standards as set forth in Board policy. 
However, no individual shall be employed in a department or unit 
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under the supervision of a relative who has or my have a direct 
ofi'cct on thu 1 nd i vldiiaP H proj',rciS3> porforinance orwelfai'e. Fur- 
ther, tlterc 8hall bo no discrimination based upon race, color, Hex, 
religiot^, creed or national origin of employees in tlielr employ- 
ment, promotion, retention, remuneration or any other condition of 
employment. The Regents have defined relatives as husbands and 
wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, and any in-laws 
of any of the foregoing. 

In keeping with the implications of the Regents' policies 
concerning academic qualifications and faculty status as well as 
the criteria for promotion, uniform recruitment guidelines are 
employed by all institutions of the University System; this pro- 
cedure gives assurance that the best interests of all potential 
staff members will be served but especially those of minority 
groups and of women. These guidelines are essentially as follows: 

To insure that the spirit of the equal opportunity 
employment policy is observed , each department seeking 
to employ personnel must document recruitment efforts 
and rationale utilized in the selection of a person to 
fill a position; documentation of the reasons for .employ- 
ment of the selected candidate in preference to others 
will be required. Equal opportunity employment prac- 
tices will prevail and no discrimination on a basis of 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin will be 
tolerated in the hiring process. 

Description of the position available and quali- 
fications sought in the person to be employed must be 
stated in writing clearly and objectively before inter- 
viewing begins; further, the announcement and advertis- 
ing of an opening must be in no way discriminatory, and 
they must include the statement of equal opportunity. 

Where appropriate, the positions open muf?t he listed 
with as rrwiny responsible local and other organi^^at Ions 
and agencies as is cons is ten t with the reason ah I e ex pec - 
t at ion that qual if ied personne I might Indeed be reached 
by the announcement. Visits to these agencies by 
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rcprcst!i\Lallves of our insllLutlons will bo oncouragod 
that tlui Jol) opportunities can be better uncle rstoocl by 
aKeucy personnel . 

Recruit InK will take place at schools and colleges 
characterized by heavy minority onrollnien., 

Kach employment location and appropriate bulletin 
boards should be posted to show the Institution's com- 
mitment and adherence to equal opportunity practices* 

Records will be kept of all interviews and refer- 
rals; search efforts for women and representatives of 
minority groups will be documented* 

To insure against discrimination in compensation 
on the bails of sex or race, the administration of each 
System institution will conduct periodic reviews of 
salary equity In all positions* The principle to be 
applied is that employees are entitled to equal pay for 
equal work performed and responsibilities assumed* 

r:ach Institution will develop a coordinated proce- 
dure for the documentation of efforts pertaining to the 
disposition of vacancies and recruitment to include: 

(a) written documentation as to why a vacancy has oc- 
curred and written documentation as to the qualifica- 
tions of the replacement or of new personnel; and, 

(b) approval by the Department Chairmen and the Dean 
of proposed appointments and promotions pending docu- 
mentation of efforts to recruit members of minority 
groups and women for those positlons- 

Hach Department Chairman will submit to his pre- 
sident each fall and spring the then current status 
of the representation in employment of minorities and 
women in his department; the documentation of efforts 
to match vacancies with personnel; and attainable, 
measurable goals and a timetable for increasing the 
representation, by rank, of minority and women employees* 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Officer appointed 
to implement authorized actions will: (a) serve as a 
primary source for providing supporting data needed for 
the effective Implementation of the campus-wide Affir- 
mative Action Plan; (b) coordinate the recruitment 
and hiring of appropriate staff to Insure con.s i,st ency 
with tiic Affirmative Action Plan; (c) actively ])romotii 
and monitor all personnel policies and procedures af- 
fecting recruitment, hiring;, promotion, arui classifi- 
cation of minority and fem^ilc employees; (d) monitor 
the budget process to assure negotiation of budget al- 
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lotmonl consistent with affirmative action Implementation; 
(o) coordlruUe the development of stnndardlxed employment 
polictos and procedures for all employee categories; 
(f) sttidy population reports in the recruitment area to 
determine what percentage of employment should reasonably 
be expected among male, female, and minority persons. 

2, Educational Leave Policies and Their Impact on Faculty Dese- 
gregation 

Many leaves of absence are granted every year to faculty mem- 
bers of institutions in the University System of Georgia for pur- 
poses of advanced study and professional development. Hundreds of 
faculty members in the University System have completed work for 
the doctorate while on leave from their colleges or universities. 

Leave of absence without pay may be granted for various pur- 
poses, but it is the policy of the Board to grant leaves with pay 
only for the purposes of promoting scholarly work and encouraging 
professional development. A faculty member requesting leave with 
pay must agree to return to his Institution for at least one year 
of service after termination of his leave or return the full amount 
of compensation received from the instltuion while on leave. 

Table D illustrates that during Fiscal Year 1972 the Board of 
Regents granted leaves of absence to 135 faculty members for the 
purpose of advanced study toward doctoral degrees. Thirty of these 
faculty members wer^ from the three predominantly black colleges. 
During Fiscal Year 1973 the number of leaves granted for advanced 
study Increased to 141 and the number of these in the black col- 
leges Increased to 34. In both years the majority of the loaves 
were granted with partial pay. The usual rate of pay for a fac- 
^^ty member on leave for advanced study is one -third of the 
regular salary rate. 



LKAVES OF A13SENCK FOR 
TFACIIINC; FACULTY PURSUING ADVANCKD STUDY 



Leaves Granted Leaves Granted 

in in 

1971-72 1972-73 
With Pay - Without Pay With Pay - Without' Pay 

Georgia Institute of Technology 1 3 1 1 

Georgia State University 2 7 2 - 

University of Georgia 17 2 12 

Medical College of Georgia - - - 

Albany State College 11 4 13 3 

ArmstrouR State College 2 - 7 1 

Augusta College - 2 13 

Columbus College - 8 - 4 

Fort Valley State College 12 1 10 1 

Georgia College 11 - 1 

Georgia Southern Col lege 3 11 2 6 

Georgia Southweit^ :!rn College 1 3 c 2 

North Georgia College 11 - 1 

Savannah State College 11 4 3 

Valdosta State College 9 2 5 2 

West Georgia College 7 1 7 5 



Abraham Baldwin Agric, College 4 1 5 5 

Albany Junior College - - 7 - 

Brunswick Junior College I - - I 

Clayton Junior College - 2 2 - 

Dalton Junior College 1 - 5 - 

Floyd Junior College - - - 1 

Gainesville Junior College 4 - 3 2 

Kennesaw Junior College 5 3 5 1 

Macon Junior College - - - 2 

Middle Georgia College 4 - . - 3 

South Georgia College 5 1 - 

76 59 81 60 
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Leaves granted by the Board for the purpose of advanced study 
havo boon a productive inoaius of upgradln^.^ the faculties In most of 
the colleges of tlie IhUverslty System of CcorRla» For example^ 
approKlnuxtely 35 members o^ 'he present faculties of the three . 
predominantly black colleges completed work on doctoral degrees 
as a result of leaves granted by the Board, 

1:!. University System Appropriation and Institutional Allocation 
Procedures , 

The Board of Regents employs a highly focused approach 
to the Legislature in its appropriation request. The budget request 
is submitted through the Governor to the Legislature. The request 
embraces all activities of the University System, including resi- 
dent instruction and special activities , such as the Kugene Tal- 
iTiadge Memorial Hospital ^ Agricultural and [Engineering Experiment 
Stat ions , and other organi zed act i vlties , The Governor ' s recom- 
mendation to the Legislature is followed by the Chancellor's pre- 
sentation of the University System's request to the Appropriations 
Committee of the IJouse and Senate. The Legislature appropriates 
funds for the University System in the final appropriation bill. 
All funds for the support of resident instruction are received 
either as personal services or operating expense monies. The 
detailed utilization of these funds is left to the discretion of 
the Board of Regents, 

The Board of Regents allocates operating funds to the several 
institutions as the culminating step in an extended evaluation pro- 
cess. Individual budget confnrcnces are held with eacli institution 
of the System during the months of October and November under the 
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general direction of the As ociato Vice Chancellor. The pre- 
sidents present their needs and plan's for the institution for the 
new fiscal year beginning July I. This conference Is comprehensive 
in scope* The president is given the opportunity to present any 
problem that he feels should be discussed. The range of these 
discussions is from students, faculty, finances, and facilities 
to general morale of the institution. Results of this initial 
conference are correlated with reports on the academic, physical, 
and fiscal aspects of the individual institution* A second budget 
conference is held In March and April. Tentative budget alloca- 
tions are made to the institution at this conference for the new 
fiscal year. The presidents are given advance information, and 
they are prepared to discuss the adequacy or Inadequacy of the al- 
locations at this meeting. In this total process, the Board of 
Regents Is concerned with trying to meet;, out of available funds, 
the needs of each of the Institutions. Specific fiscal problems 
related to desegregation of System institutions are addressed 
through the general institutional allocation. Details are pre- 
sented in Part B. 
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Physical PlflrU and Cnmpus nevelopment 

A Tim]or responsibility of the Hoard of Regents Is the pro- 
vf??ion of All adequate physical plant and associated campus envi- 
ronment for each of the University System institutions. The appli- 
cation of resources imist be done In an even-handed manner resulting 
in maximum quality, attainable subject to the limited resources 
aval lable , 

Direct Regents' expenditure authority Is limited to property 
owned by the Board of Regents. However ^ Informal efforts Involving 
local and state government and private Individuals are pursued 
wherever the results of such efforts are believed to be In the 
best Interests of the University System. These Informal efforts 
are primarily related to street relocation and paving projects and 
urbnn renewal and Improvement programs. The level of success Is 
hlglily dependent on local political and social factors as well as 
upon the more tangible matter of availability of funds to the par- 
ties concerned. This type of cooperation with external agencies 
and Individuals will be continued as an important aspect of this 
Plan. 

University System construction project priorities are estab- 
lished under the direction of the Vice Chancellor for Construction 
and Physical Plant, All projects are evaluated by the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee of the Board of Regents and must be approved 
by the action of the full Board, 

The development of construction priorities proceeds in a 
systematic, need-oriented manner. A statistical record is maintained 
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on the utilization of all teaching stations and student stations 
in all academic facilities in each of the institutions of the 
University System. llUs computer based statistical analysis is 
updated yearly, 'Iho Management Information Group of the Regents* 
Office staff develops detailed utilization information from this 
data base, 

A formal annual request is presented to the Chancellor by the 
president of each institution providing priority recommendations for 
new capital outlay projects. Each Institutional list may be modi- 
fied at any time by the president, 

Tlie Vice Chancellor for Construction and Physical Plant and 
his staff are construction industry professionals. Ihey have 
developed an accumulated knowledge of the physical plant condition 
and needs of each institution. Based upon the presidents' requests, 
as substantiated by the statistical infonnation and the staff's personal 
knowledge of the needs of the institutions, the Vice Cliancellor for 
Construction and Physical Plant recommends a list of proposed pro- 
jects to the Chancellor. After review and possible attendant modi- 
fication by the Chancellor, this list of projects is recommended, at 

the appropriate time, to the Board of Regents as the proposed Capital 

« 

Outlay Program. 

The Vice Chancellor for Construction and Physical Plant also 
has the responsibility for the identification and implementation of 
rehabilitation projects and for the overall supervision of the Uni- 
versity System Preventive Maintenance Program, 

Materials describing the general physical plant condition and 
campus environment for each institution, together with a chronological 
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tabulutioji of rccu'nt con«triictlon and roliabJ I Itatl on projoctfl 
ate prosentcnl in tho Hupplotncnt to this PUin, An analysis of 
this data is presented in Part B. A meaningful Insti tutiotial 
comparison based on these doscrLptions and data requires simul- 
taneou^j consideration of institutions of like type, size, and 
vintage. 

Projected total captial outlay expenditures by the Board of 
Regents are expected to be comparable with those of recent years; 
e.g., in the broad range of eleven to twenty-two million dollars 
per year. These expenditures will continue to be made on a System- 
wide priority basis. No funds will be utilized In a manner which 
knowingly will impede the continued desegregation of the University 
System* Development of the total spectrum of facilities on the pre- 
dominantly black campuses will be continued coitimensurate with en- 
rollment projections. Quality improvement, particularly in the 
areas of campus appearance and preventive maintenance, will be 
emphasized by the staff of the Vice Chancellor for Construction 
and Physical Plant. Details of these projected actions are pre- 
sented in Part B. 
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PROJFXTED CRITICAL ACTIONS 



Part A of this Plan describes the comprehensive interrelated policies 
and procedures of the University System which have contributed to the current 
substantial level of System desegregntion. Tiiese developed approaches will 
constitute a major portion of the thrust toward continued accomplishments 
in this area. \ 

Additional factors, detailed In the Aprj.1 26, I97^f letter from Mr. Peter 
!{olmes of HEW to Chancellor George L, Simpson of the University System, have 
been identified in the ongoing review process as potentially beneficial to 
the achievement of further desegregation, 

This section addresses in an explicit, structured manner the "critical 
action" identified In the April 26, 1974 letter of Mr, Holmes. Cross refer- 
ences are provided to the basic general discussions of Part A of this Plan 
and to Mr. Holmes' letter, The Board of Regents commits itself to the imple- 
mentation of each of the processes described in this section, 
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RKSOURCKS 

This section pnvscnt s a cornparativo analysis of the resourcos 
provldcui to cacti oi t ho tiirco prodorninaat. ly black institutions of 
the Univor.siiy System oi (leorgia and the nine predominantly white 
senior colle^;os» 

Baste data are provided ii\ the gr»neral areas of facilities, per 
capita allocations and expenditures, student financial aid derived 
from State sources, academic programs and degree offerings, library 
holdings, and faculty credentials, A basic comparative analysis of 
the type possii>le in the time available for the preparation of this 
document accompanies each data set, Ttie i^oard of Regents commits 
itself to a more detailed analysis of each area as an integral vart 
of the implementation of this^Plan* Results of such analysis will be 
incorporated iato University System resource development and allocation 
processes. 

A. Physical Facilities 

Reference: Section A-a (Letter) 
Part A, IV-F (Plan) 

The following narrative and Tables A and B include a comparison 
of construction projects at the senior colleges of the University 
System undertaken during the period January 1, 1967 to April 15, 1974, 
Data on reliabilitat ion projects for the fiscal years FY '69 - FY '74 
and land purchase projects for FY '74 are also included, A 
narrative de:^cription of each campus and its environment is pro- 
vided for thr purpose of defining, the general context in which 
a comparative analysis must bo made. 

Table A includes all senior college projects currently authorized 
by the Board of Regents. Projects are indentified as being 
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completed, under construction, or not under construction by the^ i 
symbols I'C, and NUC> respectively. Now cons true t ioa projects 
authorized by the Board subsequent to the preparation of this 
Plan will be reported to HLV on a semiannual basis. 

These basic data do not reveal any obvious discrimination 
in facilities development at the comparable predominaat ly black 
and predominantly white senior colleges. However, si ;ce there 
is always a possibility that subtle Indirect factors foay be 
involved, the Vice Chancellor for Construction and Physical 
Plant will conduct an additional detailed analysis based on 
facilities utilization data currently provided through the 
University System Management Inlormatlon System, Thi.s analysis 
will be initiated July I, 1974 and is expected to require 
approximately six months. Results of the analysis will be 
incorporated into the construction priority determina<:ions of 
the Board of Regents. 

A report on the significant results of this facilities analysis 
will be incorporated into the first semiannual report to HEW On 
implementation aspects of this Plan, 
There are six institutions in the University System which are comparable in 
enrollment and In academic programs and all six of these are historically 
older campuses which have been rebuilt and modernized to the extent possible 
with the resources provided to the Board of Regents. These are Albany State 
College, Georgia College, Georgia Southwestern College, North Georgia College 
and Savannah State College, Three of these are predominantly black institutions 
and three are predominantly white institutions. All six of these institutions 
are residential, having dormitories and food service facilities. They are the 
O most comparable group in the • University System. There is an additional group 
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of six senior colleges which are not consitlorod comparable either as a 
coaseqiionce ol their relative size or the fact that they are commtit ing 
institutions. This group is comprised of Armstrong State Collge, Augasta College, 
Valdosta State College, Columbus College, Georgia Southern College and West 
Georgia College. These noncomparable institutions are included in this preliminary 
anaiysis only for purposes of completeness, 

New dormitory construction lias recently been completed at nine of these 
institutions. We are c-irrontly not projecting any more dormitories at nay 
institutions in the University System. The cost per bed at each of the nine 
institutions of these recent dormitories is as follows: 

Albany State College $4,791 

Fort Valley State College $4,377 

Georgia College $4,757 

Georgia Southwestern College $4,120 

North Georgia College $6,821 

Savannah State College $4,926 

Armstrong State College 0 

Augusta College 0 

Columbus College 0 

Georgia Southern College $3,972 

Valdosta State College $4,503 

West Georgia College $5,033 

We realize that the cost per bed at North Georgia College is considerably in 
excess of any of the other comparable institutions and this is explained by two 
factors. The cost of the construction in the north Georgia mountains in a small 
community of 3,000 persons, as opposed to construction in populous cities and areas 
O „ in southland central Georgia, plus the fact that the dormitory at North Georgia 
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College , which is still under construction, was the last one started and suffered 
from the present inflation trend in the construction industry. It Is of no greater 
quality than the dormitories already finished and in use at the five other insti- • 
tut ions . 

Food service for residential and commuter students at each of these insti- 
tutions is provided by student centers and/or dining halls at all of the 
colleges. All of the institutions have relatively new food service and/or 
student center facilities finished within the last ten years. The following 
chart gives the date funds were authorized for the facilities and the cost of 
the facilities: 



Albany State College 


1965 


$ 487,371 


Fort Valley State College 


1967 


1,235,866 


Georgia Col Lege 


1967 


1,720,002 


Georgia Southwestern College 


1965 


874,666 


North Georgia College 


1965 


1,281,962 


Savannah State College 


1966 


1,201,773 


Armstrong State College 


1967 


725,578 


Augusta College 


1966 


784,475 


Columbus College 


1967 


763,776 


Georgia Southern College 


1965 


967,766 


Valdosta State College 


1968 


780,035 


West Georgia College 


1968 


1,636,836 



All of these institutions have cjcademic facilities of vary Ing qual ity de- 
pendin>4 upon their age. We are attempting to build new classroom facilities in 
all institutions in the System as rapidly as funds are available. Within the 
last five years we have authorized design and are constructing new classroom 
buildings in this group of institutions as indicated In the following chart 
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with the budgets for the buildings as shown; 

Albany Stale Collu^;a $ 1,295,480 

Port Valley State College 1,491,887 

Georgia College ,0 

Georgia Southwestern College 1,117,109 

North Georgia College 0 

Savannah State College 1,384,430 

Armstrong State College 2,673,968 

Augusta College 1,156,729 

Columbus College 4,037,134 

Georgia Southern College 3,978,226 

Valdostn State College 3,365,895 

West Georgia College 2,095,515 

Within the last ten years we have authorized, designed and/or constructed new 

libraries at this group of Institutions and the budgets for these buildings at 
each institutions are shown below: 

Albany State College $ 406,948 

Fort Valley State College 2,069,697 

Georgia College 813,929 

Georgia Southwestern College 1,405,287 

North Georgia College 864,197 

Savannah State College 2,600,000 

Armstrong State College 1,085,170 

Augusta Colluge 2,600,000 



Columbus Col lege 2,268, 735 

Georgia Southern College 4,137,437 
Valdosta State College 2,042,425 



ERJC West Georgia College 



0 
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The bui Uli n^-^ at Au^vista, Columbus^ I'ort Valloy State (tolh'^o, 
Georgia Southern c:olU»^;e, Gt'orgia Southwcstori) College, North Ceorgia College, 
Savannah StsRe College, and Valdosta State College are complete new library 
learning resource centers. The buildings at Albany State College, Armstrong 
State College, and Georgia College are additions to the existing libraries. 
The new library at West Georgia Is part of a group of 3 academic buildings 
built as a single project. Most of these institutions were started many years 
ago and in most cases the administration building is a building inherited by the 
University System with the college. Since the age of these buildings vary, the 
only comparable way to compare them is on a gross square foot basis. The 
following chart ^Ives the date the administration buildings were built and the 
gross square feet per building. 





Built 


Sq.Ft. 


Albany State College 


1921 


13,096 


Fort Valley St^ite College 


1925 


6,347 


Georgia College 


1925 


39,689 


Georgia Southwestern College 


1918 


27,371 


North Georgia College 


1879 


22,004 


Savannah State College 


1923 


17,695 


Armstrong State College 


1965 


16,970 


Augusta College 


1826 


15,531 


Columbus College 


1966 


14,301 


Georgia Southern College 


1907 


40,092 


Valdosta State College 


1966 


25,000 


West Georgia College 


1938 


9,808 
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Georgia College, Georgia SouthwosLern College and Savannah State College 
have had some recent modernization. We have planned to replace the admini- 
stration building at Fort Valley State College as soon as funds are pro- 
vided. As an interim measure we have authorized utilization of an older 
dormitory for administrative space at Fort Valley State College. At 
Valdosta State College, the administration is in a new facility, but the 
old administration building is partially used for administration. At 
West Georgia College, the old administration building has been abandoned 
and is being demolished. The West Georgia administration is in temporarily 
converted quarters in dormitories and an old library. In any old campus, 
such as the six identified as comparable in this analysis, it is fiscally 
impossible to replace many of the existing buildings. There is no question 
that there are many buildings on all six of these campuses which justify 
renovation and modernization. We have undertaken this at all six campuses 
to the extent that funds have been made available to us. Of the six cam- 
puses, there is absolutely no question but that the existing old facilities 
at Georgia College are in far ^lorse condition than any of the facilities 
at any of the three predominantly black institutions. All of the existing 
facilities at all six colleges, except Georgia College, are utilized in 
some manner. At Georgia College, we have buildings which are unusable 
because of structural conditions and these are standing vacant. 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY- 74 



UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

Fine A -ts Building Feasibility Study $ 6,000 

Livestock Facility (BR-10-02) Addn, Funds (OPES) 300 

GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION (Griffin) 

Roof Replacement Shops $ 10,000 

Parapet Repairs - Stuckey Building 2,400 

Water System Improvements 41,000 

SKIDAWAY INSTITUTE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 

Well Chlorinators $ 12,000 

Convert Open Building to Shops 20,000 

Sidewalks - Life Science Building 2,000 

Prelin^inary Design Study • Laboratory 3,000 

Design Fee - Electrical Distribution System - Phase II 6 ^000 

GgORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Southern Tech Athletic Field $ 50,000 

Biological Laboratory Conversions 50,000 

Mechanical Engineering Office Conversions 30,000 

I.E. & Systems Engineering Conversions 20,000 

Urban Renewal Funds 8,500 

Replace Parts of Kitchen Flobr - Student Center 7,700 

GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Land $ 38,150 

Kitchen Equipment 77,000 

Fence at Indian Creek and Honor Farm 20,000 

P.E, Area - Handball and Jogging 15,000 

Ceramic Studio 16,500 
Remodeling Kell Hall Sparks Hall from Moves to Urban Life 100,000 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 

ETOH Kitchen Conversion $100,000 

ETMH Electrical Systems 250,000 

ETMH HVAC Systems 150,000 

ETMH Relocate Utilities 60,000 

Modifications to Outpatient Clinic 67,280 

Old University Hospital Feasibility Study for Remodeling 4,000 

Standby Electric Generator in Project No. S-43 50,000 



ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

Renovate Mcintosh Hall $ 25,000 

Renovate Caroline Hall 19,200 

ROTC Renovation 6,500 



$ 6,500 



53,400 



43,000 



166,200 



266,650 



$681,280 



50,700 



REHABILITATION ^ROJFXTS FY-74 
Page Two 

ARMSTRONG STATE COLLEGE 

Tennis Courts $ 24,000 

Completion of Physical Plant Building 52,000 
Tennis Courts-Additional Funds to Award Contract 16,000 



$ 92,000 



AUGUSTA COLLEGE 

Convert Classrooms to Seminars 12,000 

Repairs to Parking Lot Lighting 2,000 

Electrical Lighting Parking Lot 6,000 

COLUMBUS COLLEGE 

Remodel Newly Acquired Buildings $ 37,500 

Campus Lighting 25,000 

Pedestrian Bridge 5,000 

Fine Arts Auditorium Acoustics 12,500 

Illges Buildings Remodeling 6,000 



20,000 



86,000 



FORT VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 

Landscaping 8,000 

Chemical Analysis of Water 470 

Feasibility Study - Davison Hall 3,000 

Maintenance Manual A, 000 

Supplemental Funds - Highway Department 1,800 



17,270 



GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Miscellaneous Repairs and Conversions ^ 50,000 

Design Fee - Lake Laurel Sewerage Plant 1,000 

Change Order No. 1, Electrical Dis. System* Phise III 40,000 

GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Operating Funds for Project No. S-41 50,000 

Renovate Williams Center 30,000 

Storm Sewers - Pittman School 3,500 

Engineering Fee - HVAC in Administration Building 2,100 

Additional Funds - Water Supply System 2,100 

Supplemental Funds for State Highway Department Pavement 13,000 

GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 

Raze Terrell Hall $ 15,000 

Chemical Analysis of Water 360 

Waterproof Administration Building - Additional Funds 1,000 



91,000 



100,700 



16,360 



ERIC 
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REJIAHILITATION PROJECTS 
Page Three 



NORTH GEORGIA a)LLEGE 

Dining Hall Boilers $ 30,000 
Sanford Hall Flooring 4,000 
Sirmon Hall Hot Water System 3,000 
Oil Tanks and Water Heaters 47,000 
Floor Covering Replacement - Sanford Hall 1,300 
Chemical Analysis of Water 360 
Boilers and Hot Water Generators - Old Dining Hall - Addi- 
tional Funds to Award Contract 20,000 
Water Purification Services 450 
Water Treatment Expense 550 



$106,660 



SAVANNAH STATE COLLBGE 

Repair Compressor at Faculty Housing 

Replace Mechanical System Equipment in Thirteen B\iildings 



700 
29,000 



29,700 



VALDOSTA STATE COLLEGE 
Chemical Analysis of Water 
Renovation of Pound Hall 
Water Quality Meter 

Replace Plumbing Piping - Langdale Hall 



$ 530 
87,000 
5,000 
10,000 



102,530 



WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 

P. E, Building Bleachers 

Campus Lighting 

Campus Road Drainage 

Renovation of Pritchard Hall 



$ 13,000 
8,000 
14,000 
16,000 



51,000 



ABRAilAM BALDWIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Rehabilitate Science Building $ 51,800 

Outside Door Replacement - Old Gym 1,800 

Chemical Analysis of Water 50 

Engineering Design Fee - Extension of Distribution System 6 ,000 



59,650 



ALBANY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Physical Education Toiler Facilities 



? 20,000 



20.000 



BRUNSWICK JIFNIOR COLLEGE 
Pave Sidewalks 
Campus Lighting 



$ 2,500 
12,000 



14.500 



CLAYTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Fence 



ERLC 
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REHABILITATION I'ROJECTS FY- 74 
Page Four 

DALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Walks and Cuibs 

Swimming Pool Filters and Lights 



$ 5,000 
15.000 



$ 20,000 



BAINBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Additional Development Funds 



$ 50.000 



50,000 



FLOYD JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Chemical Storage Building 



$ 500 



500 



GORDON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Woodward Hall Offices 

Remodel Connell Hall 

Preliminary Design - Lambdin Hall 

Replace Doors - Watson Hall 

Preliminary Plans - Electrical Distribution 

Reroof Connell Dormitory 

Demolition of three Buildings 

Renovation of Connell Hall 



$ U.OOO 
21,000 
1,660 
6,000 
2,500 
7,000 
28,000 
25.000 



105,160 



KENWESAW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Curb and Gutter Parking Lot 
Fence 



25,740 
18,000 



43,740 



MACON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Design Fee - Transformer Depot 

Design Fee - Transformer Yard 



$ 3,000 
700 



3,700 



MIDDLE GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Convert Student Center 

Chemical Analysis of Water 

Design Fee - Electrical Power Distribution 

Electrical Study - Walker Building 

Additional Equipment - Water Treatment Plant 



$ 30,000 
400 
1,650 
1,000 
2,200 



35,250 



SOUTH GEORGIA CO LLEGE 

Flooring and Roofing - Tanner Hall 

Design Fee - Tennis Courts 

Replace Flooring and Roofing - Tanner Hall 



$ 11,000 
4,200 
10,000 



25.200 



<;2.373,650 



ERIC 



LAND PURCHASE PROJECTS 
FY- 1974 APPROPRIATION 
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GEORGIA INSTITITTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

To complete payment on condemnation cases in urban 
renewal area No. 2 for the right-of-way of Tech 
Parkway and western campus area 



$ 95.000.00 



$ 95,000.00 



GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Urban Renewal Property behind BA Building 



100.000.00 



100,000.00 



ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

1.785 acres owned byR. J. Free and Alvin M. Hutchison 
located between Radium Springs & Ga. Hwy. 3 (US 19) 

Appraisals of Property to be acquired for Albany State 
College adjacent to existing campus 

Boundary Line Surveys of Robert Willis & Willis Dukes 
property 

Boundary Line Survey of A. M. Hutchison & R. J. Free 
property 

Appraisals - 219-221 & 223-225 College Drive 



51,425.00 

2,625.00 

804.00 

470.00 
900.00 



56,224.00 



AUGUSTA COLLEGE 

1051 Katherine Street 45,000.00 
Appraisal, Attorney's Fee, and Survey, 1051 Katherine Street 800.00 



45,800.00 



COLUMBUS COLLEGE 
46 Clearview Circle 
34 Clearview Circle 
3135 Gentian Boulevard 
3139 Gentian Boulevard 
42 Clearview Circle 
3923 Cody Road 

Legal Fees and Title Insurance 
55 Clearview Circle 
3909 Cody Road 

Appraisals, attorney's fees and surveys 



16,833.33 
19,917.00 

9,167.00 

9,225.00 
26,250.00 
15,033.33 

2,245.85 
25,283.33 
12,833,33 

5.211.83 



142,000.00 



NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 
380 East Thompson Drive 



10.316.67 



10,316.67 



WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 

To complete payment of acquisition of the Felix V. 
Cole property 



4.000.00 



4,000.00 



ERIC 
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LAND PURCHASE PROJECTS 
FY- 1974- APPROPRIATION 
Page Two 



ALBANY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Appraisals and Survey 



$ 4.194.84 



$ 4,194.84 



$457.535.51 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY-73 



UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Renovation of Buildings 

Water Supply - Cattle Feeding Area (CPES) 
Fan Balance, Project No. R-41 
Livestock Sales Facility, Phase II 



$ 50,000 
21,000 
200 
152.500 



$223,700 



SKIDAWAY INSTITUTE OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
Marlculture Building 
Relocate Power Line 
Project No. M-22 



20,000 
6,700 
43.000 



69,700 



GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Conversions of Academic Spaces 
Urban Renewal 



50,000 
53.000 



103,000 



SOUTHERN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Athletic Field Grading 



15.000 



15,000 



GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Kell Hall Elevators Replacement 
Add to Elevator Contract 
Fence at P.E. Building 



75,000 
2,000 
8,000 



85,000 



MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 

Mechanical & Electrical Studies, Talmadge Memorial Hospital 22,200 

Recaodcling of Nurses Area & Teaching Spaces 100,000 

Fee for Study of Fire Towers 3,500 

Engineering for Relocation of Utilities ETMH 1.320 



ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

Student Center Remodeling 10,000 

Reroof Caroline Hall 30,000 

Demolition of Buildings 4,700 

Boiler Replacement Caroline Hall 10,000 

Deavolitlon of Buildings 5.819 



127,020 



60,519 



ERIC 
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AK MSTRONG ST'iME COLLEGE 
Tennis Courts 
Conprossor Repair 



AnCUSTA COLLEGE 

Design Fee - Kor.ock'I Administration Building 

Mechanical Repairs 

Koo f i nves t ii;at ion 

Trans Co nno r Repair 

Fonco oi Hasoball Field 

Hfiwdol iuiildlng y.0-2 

Hoof Rofjair i 'on trad' 

t.ngineerinp on Mechanical Repairs Contract 



$ 1/^,000 
2.000 



5,000 
2,700 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 
132,000 
17,400 
2,100 



$ 16,000 



163,700 



tucker Ruilding Gas Lines 

rine Arts Puildiiig Conversion 

Retnoii el Fire St a t ion 

Acoustical Tioatflient (Fine Arts) 

Engins!ering Fee - Acoustics Work - Fine Arts 



15,000 
7,500 

30,000 
1,400 
5.000 



58,900 



VOm A'ALIJ: Y STATE COIXEC;]' 
3 e we r i "on s t ru c t i on 
Renovate Davison Hall Design 
!-'echat»ical Kenovat ions 

Air Conditioning Repairs Contract Change Orders 



6,700 
5,000 
14,000 
13.400 



39,100 



CEOKCIA COLLKCiR 
Kemodo! F.nnis Hall 
Electrical Phase III Design 
Physical education Area 

Electrical Distribution Syst ein-l'hase III 



32,000 
9,000 
725 
183.000 



224,725 



GRORC I A SOyniK i<2j (:olle(;f 
Water Supply System 
Finance Project No. S-41 
Air Condition Gymnasium 
Water Distribution System 
(.'hlorinator 

Supplemental Funds for Paving 



121,000 
50,000 

250,000 
5,000 
2,000 
3.500 



31,500 



ERIC 
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RE»ABIL^tATIO^f PROJECTS FV-73 
Page Three 



GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 

Renovation of Buildings 

Design Fee - Electrical Distribution 



$ 50,000 
6.400 



$56,400 



NORTH GEO RGIA COLLEGE 
Remodeling of Academic Building 
Electrical Distribution 



5,000 
750 



5,750 



SAVANNAH S TATE COLLEGE 
Repair Roofs 

Control Air Coolers for Pneumatic System 

Professional Fee for Roofing 

Student Center Repairs 

Water Distribution System 

Design Boiler Plant 

Force Main Sewer 

Compressor Repair 



30,000 
1,200 
1,000 
7,384 
4,476 
2,000 
8,915 
1,500 



56,475 



VALDOSTA STATE COLLEGE 

Renovate Central Steaci Distribution - Phase I 



WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 
Swimming Pool Pipe 
Mandeville Hall Remodeling 
Supplemental Funds for Paving 
Bio-Chemlstry Building Additions 
Manometers and signs for Fume Hoods 
Design Fee - Electrical Distribution 
Gas Regulators - Project No. S-12 



50.000 



8,000 
40,000 

5,200 
11,400 

3,000 

6,400 
300 



50,000 



74,300 



ABRAHAM BALDWIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Remodel Academic Area 
Parking Lot Lighting 



39,000 
6.000 



45,000 



ALBANY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Storm Sewers Design 

Llgliting in Parking Lots 

Completion of Storm Sewers 

Air Conditioning Compressor Repair 

Itochanlcal System Alterations 



2,000 
5,600 

29,000 
2,500 

10.600 



49,700 



ERIC 
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BRUNSWICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Cainpus Lighting 

Vocational /Tech Remodeling 

Air Conditioning Equipment Controls 

Air Conditioning Repairs 



CLAYTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Protective Fence 

Engineering Fee - Roof of Lecture Hall 

Landscape Design Fee 

Fencing 



DALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Lights and Curbs in Parking Area 

BAINBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Loose Equinment 

FLOYD JUNIOR COLLEGE 

- ■ - ^ HI . ^. —I ^ — I 

Acoustical Celling 

Food Service Alterations 

Fencing 

GAINF.SVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Running Track 
Library Conversion 

GORDON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Dining Hall and Kitchen 
Mechanical Renovations 
Curb 6c Gutter 

Mechanical Feasibility Study 
Mechanical Repairs to Steam System 
Development Plans 
Roof Design Fee 
Russell Hall Controls 

Air Conditioning Unit Repair Woodward Hall 



$ 12,000 
10,000 
1,250 
400 



15,000 
680 
475 
3.891 



11.000 



52.000 



4,000 
3,000 
5.800 



30,000 
30.000 



30,000 
7,600 
850 
700 
6,500 
1,000 
2,000 
700 
500 



$ 23,650 



20,046 



11,000 



52,000 



12,800 



60,000 



49,850 



ERIC 
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REIL\BILITATI0N PROJECTS FY-73 
Page Five 

KENNKSAW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Replace Chalkboards 
Caulking 

Electrical Design Fee 

MIDDLK GEORGIA COLLEGE 
Sanitary Sewers 
Convert Old Student Center 
Sewer Construction 



SOUTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 
Peterson Hall Design 
Boiler Study Fee 
Roof Repairs 
Replace Transformer 



$ 7,000 
6,500 
3.000 



$ 16,500 



17,000 
20,000 
3.000 



40,000 



3,000 
800 
1,865 
3.000 



8.665 
$2,250.000 



ERIC 
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UNIVKR STTY OF GEORGIA 

Balance on RDC Project $ 2,000 

Temporary Boilers at Steam Plant 18,000 

Steam Plant Boiler Rental 7^200 

Home Economics Bldg. (Changes in Transformer & Demon. Board) 2,000 

Rental on Temporary Boilers 7,000 

Rental on Temporary Boilers 6,400 

Rental on Temporary Boilers 6,000 

Design Fee, Livestock Sales Facility (CPES) 4,000 

Modify Fune Hoods - School of Forestry '850 

Administration Building (G-15) 20 

Livestock Sales Facility 65,000 

Boiler Rental 7,300 



$125,770 



GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Coliseum Reparations 
Design Study Research Area 
Balance on Coliseum Repairs 
Final Fee on Coliseum Repairs 
Master Electrical Plan 



15,000 
2,000 

14,000 
350 
3,000 



34,350 



GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Science Remodeling, Kell Hall $ 75,000 

Funds to complete Kell Hall, 6th Floor 30,000 



MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 

Boiler Changes for Safety Controls $ 2,000 

Change Lock System In Dental Clinical Services Building 7,500 

ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

Remodel Administration Building $120,000 

Lighting for Mall 6,800 

Change Water Meters 950 

Descale Condensers and add Thermometers on Chills in Sci.Bdg. 500 

Repair Lift Station 8,000 

AUGUSTA COLLEGE 

Change Order to Grading Contract $ 2,000 

Replacement of Electrical Cable 3^ 500 



105,000 



9,500 



136,250 



5,500 



ERLC 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY- 7 2 
Page IW 

COLUMBUS COLLKGE 

Conversion of Biology Laboratories 
Replace Chilled Water Pump 
Relocate and repair gas lines and meter 
Replace Gas lines in Biology Areas 



$ 33,000 
2,500 
11,500 
2 ,000 



$ 49,000 



FORT VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 
Storm Sewers 



$ 2 . 000 



2,000 



GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Electrical Distribution System 
Water Supply at Phydcal Education Area 
Replace Hot Water Tanks 
Survey Fee for Storm Sewers 

Replace Air Conditioning/Heating Prime Unit at Mansion 
Reinforce Celling Beams 
Rebuild Auditorium Ceiling 
Replace Dormitory Doors 



70,000 
15,000 

2,000 
325 
10,000 

3,200 
15,000 

3.500 



119,025 



GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Conversion of Spaces $ 35,000 

Extra depth on Well Pumps 4,000 

Curb and Gutter at Parking Lot 3,000 

Replace Grease Traps at Student Ctr and Food Service Bldg. 1,500 

Design Water Supply 5,000 



48,500 



GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Electrical Distribution System 
Pavement at Warehouse 



$ 40,000 
600 



40,600 



NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Boiler Replacement 

Rental of Temporary Boiler 

Feasibility Study Academic Building 



SAViVVNAH STATE COLLEGE 
Rebuild Sanitary Sewer 
Renovate Electrical at Two Buildings 



$ 25,000 
2,000 
1.500 



^ 5,000 
45,000 



28,500 



50,000 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY- 7 2 
Page Throe 

VALDOSTA STATE COLIEG E 



Develop Library Mall 


$ 


35,000 


$ 35,000 


WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 
Remodel President's Home 

Gravel Pavement and Storm Drainage at Studei;t Center 

Engineering for Sewer 

Lock Cores and Shower Curbs 


$ 


10,000 
10.000 
1,030 
3,500 


24,530 


ABRAliAM BALDWIN AGRICULTORE COLLEGE 
Relocate Farm Buildings 
Repair Chiller in Classroom Building 
Design Fee for Lighting 


$ 44,500 
3,500 
1,750 


49,7 50 


ALBANY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Storm Sewers 

Storm Sewer Construction 

Storm Sewers 

Replace Buried Piping 


$ 


13,000 
7,000 
2,500 
200 


22,700 


BRUNSWICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Miscellaneous Small Conversions and Additions 
Install Change Over Air Conditioning Switch 


$ 


20,500 
325 


20,825 


DALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Landscaping Material for Parking Lot Screen 


$ 


225 


225 


GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Addittonal Funds for Physical Education Area 


$ 


1.200 


1,200 


KRNNESAW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Library Bookshelves 
Rework Mechanical System 
Electrical Study - Design Fee 
Relocate Telephone Lines 


$ 


30,000 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 


36,500 


^5IDDLE GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Architect's fee - Classroom Building 

Design Allocation - Conversions 

Parking Lot and Roads (shar in $118,800 Project) 

Lights in Parking Lot 

Sewerage Design Fee 

Parking Lot Pavement Supplement 


$ 


12,000 
5,000 
13,800 
12,000 
675 
1,800 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FV-72 
Page Foui- 

SOUTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Design Fee to Convert Davis Hall 

Auditorlxim Seats and Rerooftng Old Gymnasium 

Re-roof Peterson Hall 



$5,000 
1,000 
A. 000 

$ 10,000 



$1.000.000 



Ill 



SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATICW BILL FY- 1972 
^ lAND KUNO ALLOCATIONS 

IfNIVaR SITy OF GEORGIA. Coastal Plain Expcrlmeni: Station $254,000 

GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 315,000 

GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 210,000 

MEDICA L COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 480,000 

ALBANY STATE COLLEG E 86,500 

AUGUSTA COLLEGE 28,500 

COLUHBUS COLLEGE 24,250 

NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 36,600 

WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 128,150 

SOUTH GEORGIA COLLEGE * 53,000 



$1.616.000 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY-7I 



UNIVERSIT Y OF GEORGIA 

Desiga i{ardoman Hall Renovation 

Feaslbiltcy Study for Conner Hall 

Master Plan for Electrical Distribution System 

Remodel Hardeman Hall 

Appraisals of Georgia Experiment Station 



5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
65,000 
2,000 



$87,000 



GEORG IA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Design to correct Alexander Memorial Coliseum Settlement 
Design Study and Test on Coliseum 



$ 3,000 
4^250 



7,250 



GEORGIA STAIE I VERS IT Y 

Ventilating System for Kell Hall 

Hot Water and Drain Lines for Kell Hall 

Remodel Sixth Floor Kell Hall 



$ 20,000 
10,000 
100^000 



130,000 



>[EDICAL COU.EGE OF GEORGIA 
Repairs to Boilers 

Design for New Chiller and Cooling Tower 
Replacement of Chiller and Appurtenances 



$ 40,000 
6,000 
100,000 



146,000 



ALBANY STATE CQU.EGE 

Design for Caroline Hall Renovation 



6,000 



6,000 



ARMSTRONG S^A TE COLLEGE 

Remodel Administration and Science Building 
To supplement institution funds to build band and 
storage rooms 



$ 70,000 



15>000 



85,000 



AUCUSL'A COLLEGE 

Design for Conversion of two Classroom Buildings 101-102 $ 3,000 

Replace dangerous electrical lines 6,000 

For relocating water lino 9,350 

Outside Physical Education teaching area development 30.000 

Repair air conditioner compressor 1,900 

Additional outside Physical Education Facilities 7,000 



COLUMBUS COL[J:.GK 

Extension of PBX Conduit System 10,000 

Relocation of Algonquin Drive 3,500 

Acoustical Consultant Fee ],115 

Architect's Fee in Biology Department rcraodellng 3,000 



57,250 



17,615 
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REUAlUr.lTATlON l^ROJECt'S FY-71 



FORI VALUY STArK COU^GK 
Design Academic Building Koinodcling 
Design Inndscaplng for two buildingj 
Renovation ol Faculty liouse 
Paving of Parking tots 



$ 9,000 
1,000 
20,000 
2,500 



$ 32,500 



')eslgn of Physical Ed\ication Area 

Replace Furners on Boilers at Central Plant 

Design Phase TI Electrical Distribution System 

iJosign From Mall Development 

Construct outdoor physical education facility 

Physical Education Area 

Repairs to two air-conditioning compressors 



10,000 
10,000 
2,000 
1,000 
150,000 
3,000 
14,500 



190,500 



GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLKGE 
Cheraical Storage Building 
Replace throe Old Boilers 

Remodeling in auditorium, du::ts for fume hoods, 
meclianical and electrical replacements 



and 



25,000 
15,000 

30,500 



70,500 



GKORCIA SOirriiWESTERN CQLLKGK 

Completion of Electrical Distribution System- Phase I 
Design for Phase II of Electrical Distribution System 



20,000 
5,000 



25,000 



NQRIH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Rev/iro Lewis Hall 

Fee for >tobiie Housing Unit Study 

Romodcl Doniiitorics 



35,000 
500 
75^000 



110,500 



SAViN^^NAH STATE COLLEC^E 
Design Campus Water System 

Design for Conversion of tvo Floors in Hill Hall 
Installation of 6" Gate Valve and Manhole on Regents' 
Water Line 
Water Supply System 
Water System Improvements 
Water supply on the east campus 



4,000 
4,000 

670 
40,000 
33,051 
62,000 



143,721 
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REHABILITATION' PROJECTS FY- 7 1 
Pafic Throe 



V ALDOSTA STATE COLLEGE 

Design Electrical Distribution System-Phase I 
Design West Hall Renovation 
Design Fee - Student Center Study 



$ 4,000 
10,000 
2.550 



$ 16,550 



IffiST GEORGIA COLLECE 

Design Outdoor Physical Education Area 
Construct outdoor physical education facility 
Boiler and Hot Water Heater - Aycock Hall, repairs 
to Electrical System, service drive to Health Center 



3,000 
50,000 

10.000 



63,000 



ABRAHAM BALDWIN AGRICUi;rUR>\L COLLEGE 
Design Farm Buildings 

Engineering Studies for Mechanical Equipment changes 
Air Condition Crcswell Hall Dormitory 
Parking Lot Lights Design 



4,000 
1,569 
15,000 
2,250 



22,819 



ALBANY JU NIOR COLLEGE 

Outdoor Physical Education Area 



15.000 



15,000 



BRUNSWICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Conversion of Rooms and Soundproofing 

Extension of Water Main 



3,000 
1.500 



4,500 



CLAYT:0 N JliN IOR COLLEGE 
Complete Dental Hygiene Area 
For Roof Alterations 



30,000 
1.250 



31,250 



D ALTC^ JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Develop Outdoor Physical Education Area 



15.000 



15,000 



GAINESVI LLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Design Landscape for Classroom Building 
Supplement Institution Funds for Tennis Courts 
Physical Education Area 



500 
20,000 
5.000 



25,500 
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REHAlULITATlO^^ rROJFA-l-S FY- 71 
Payo Four 



KKbfi^KSAW JUNIOR COLLKGE 
Additions to Sidewalks 



$ 10.000 



$ 10,000 



MIDDLE GF.ORtMA COLLEGE 
Complete Swimming Pool Rehabilitation 
Design Study of Electric System 
Water Treatment Plant 

To add water purification plant to the new well system 



15,000 
3,000 
7,200 

60.000 



85,200 



SOlffH GEORGI A COLLEGE 

Complete Air Conditioning of Three Dorms 40,000 
Materials to remodel old Language Building 25,000 

65.000 
$1.462.655 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY- 70 








GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Convert I'ower Compati)' Building to Offices 

AUGUSTA COLLEGE 

To provide for payment of architectural and engineering 
fees for re-building electrical distribution line and 
rewiring Music Building 


$ 

% 


75,000 
3,300 


"•^ 75,000 








3,300 


GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Electrical Distribution System 

To provide financing of change order for installation of 
electrical power service and re-wiring of Parks Hall 


$100,000 
26,000 


126,000 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

Conversion of Balconies in Hinner Gymnasium to Classrooms 
Conversion of Biology Labs to Chemistry Labs in Hetty Bldg. 
To provide for Const. of small detached bldg. for storage of 

explosive chemical fluids 
To provide for casework in Conversion of Biology Labs to 

Chemistry Labs in Herty Building 


$ 


25,000 
15,000 

8,000 

23,000 


71,000 


GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
Air Condition Gymnasium 

To provide for payment of engineering fees on electrical 
distribution system 


$ A5,000 
607 


45,607 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GEORGIA 
Replace Fire Hose in Hospital 


$ 


27,000 


27,000 


NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Storn Drainage, Walks and Drives 


$ 


30,000 


30,000 


SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE 

Additional Utility Extension Funds & Electrical Planning 
To provide funds for extension to 1/ater Distribution System 




5,000 
9,000 


14,000 


WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Construction of Curb 6< Gutter for Perimeter Road 


s 


25,500 





25,500 
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REHABILITATION PROJECTS FY- 70 
Page Two 

ABRAHAM BALDWIN ACRICULTUR/a COLLEGE 

Modernize Mechanical System In Addn. to Science Bldg, $ 10,000 

Addn. Funds for Mechanical System in Science Bldg. Addn. 10,000 
To provide Funds for Pyament of Engineering Fee for Electri- 
cal Survey and Master Plan 2,750 



$ 22,750 



ALBANY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Additional Funds for Completion of Tennis Courts $ 3,500 

To provide for moving and re- installing language lab in 

Classroom and Science Building 2,9A3 



6,443 



BRUNSWICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Master Plan for Campus Mechanical System $ 2,500 

To provide for reimbursement to Brunswick Junior College 

for land title insurance costs 2,650 



5,150 



DALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Construction of Earth Bank in Athletic Area 



$ 10,000 



10,000 



GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Modifications to Mechanical System in Physical Education 

Building and Classroom Building $ 30,000 

To provide for purchase of trees to be planted on perimeter 

of campus. 250 



30,250 



MIDDLE GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Air Condition Gymnasium $ 45,000 

Additional Funds for Water Supply and Utility Systems 30,000 

Additional Funds for Water Supply System 14,000 

To provide for Additional Expense in the Water Supply Imp, 9 , 000 



98,000 



SOUTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

Air Conditioning of Dormitories - Design & Eng. Fees 

To provide Funds for Air Conditioning of three Dormitories 



$ 15,000 
140,000 



155,000 



VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

To provide Payment of Professional Fees for Landscaping 
and Planting Plans at Various Institutions 



$ 5,000 



5 , OOP 



$750,000 
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Koliohil i Lat ion Projects 
Rc^^onls vyf t he Un i vor s i I y Sy^a ocj of Crurv\ia 

GF]0RG1A SOim iWESTKRN C0].M:(;K ■ /VMKKICUS 

Phpso 1 of 12KV Elecirical System to replace 4KV 

overloaded System $ 68,151 

MIDDLE GEORGIA COILEGK - COCliRA N 

New Well» Pump, and Overhead Water Tank 60,000 

GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECllXOLOGY - ATLANTA 

Electrical repairs to Hinman Building, Aerospace 

Building, and North Campus Sub-Station , 27,500 

WEST GEORGIA COL LEGE - CARROLLTON 

Rehabilitation of Melson Hall to provide for new 
mechanical systen^, uv^ electrical system, new roof, 
plumbing and structural repairs. Dormitory standing 

vacant . 120,000 

SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE - SAVANNAIi 

Extend Water Systems for Fire Protection ond 

Water Supply 20,000 

GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE - ATLANT A 

Complete remodeling of Garage to Office and Meeting 

Areas 25,000 

GE ORGIA COLLEGE AT MILLEDGHVILLE > Ml LLEDGEVI LLE 

Convert existing Rooms to Faculty Offices 18,000 

ARMSTRONG ST ATE COLLEGE - SAVANNAH 

Convert Chemistry Lab to Biology Lab. Chemistry 

moved to now bui1din<: 100,000 
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PagG Two 

COLUMiUIS (;0[.!.i:(;i- - C01.1:M1U>S 

ConvcvL classrooms lo Science Labs $ 15,000 

FORT VALLbiV STATI- COL T.ECi: - FORI- VALLKY 

Rohabililate and Rcmode] Trades Building as Offices 

and Classrooms 60,000 

BRUNSWICK J UNIOR C 0LI.L\;K - BRUNSWICK 

Convert Classrooms to Science Labs 25,000 

DAL TON JUN 'J OK COLLEG E - J^ALTOX 

Convert Classrooms to Science Labs 25,000 

KE NNESAW JUNIOR COLLE GE - M ARIETTA 

Complete Food Service Line in Stvidont Center 25,000 



$588,651 
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GEO RGIA i nstit u te: OF TECHNO LOGY 

Georgia Institute of Technology is a cooctucati uial, residential , technical Insti- 
tution chartered in 1885 and is located in th ' north central area of Atlanta, 
Georgia. It utilizes a campus of approximaJ ly 280 acres and its buildings vary 
in age from the Administration Building, built in 1888, to recently completed 
academic and dormitory facilities. The principal buildings on this campus contain 
2,625,821 gross square feet. 

Most of the older buildings on this campus have had extensive remodeling and 
are in relatively good condition. In the last eleven years, twenty-five major 
construction projects have been installed at this institution at a budgetary 
cost of approximately $40,000,000. Currently, we have a $5,000,000 Student Activi 
ties Building in design. The present general campus condition of this institution 
Is equal to or better than comparable type and size institutions, that we know of, 
located in the southeastern states. 

Due to a major program of Urban Renewal conducted by the Board of Regents and the 
City of Atlanta, the land area of the campus at Georgia Tech has been more than 
doubled within the last seven years. This has resulted in room to grow and the 
elimination of a low grade private housing area to the west of the campus. City 
traffic has been routed around the campus as a result o^ this planned acquisition 
project and the external conditions surrounding the campus, considering that it 
is an urban institution, are generally considered satisfactory with only an area 
to the north and west remaining as marginal invironmental area$. 
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SOUTOERN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 

Southern Technical Institute is a branch of Georgia Instilulc of Technology, 
located in Marietta, Georgia, which ^as opened in 19A8 and raised Ln 1970 to 
the level of awarding Bachelor's degrees. It is a residential, coeducational, 
technical insti tution , 

The campus, of 120 acres, is located in the eastern part of the City of Marietta 
and contains eleven major buildings totaling 317,124 square feet, with a new 
Student Center with a $1,400,000 budget currently in design. The Fire Institute 
is currently in construction at this institution. All of the buildings are 
relatively new and in reasonably good condition. 

The location of the institution on the edge of a residential area is considered 
satisfactory, but it will limit its growth duo to the lack of additional land 
immediately adjoining the institution at a reasonable cost* The eastern side of 
the institution adjoins the business establishments facing on a main four-lane 
state road, but these industries and motels are screened by topography so that 
they arc not considered objectionable. 
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GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

Georgia State University was established as the Georgia Tech evening school 
in 1913, It was included in the University System in early 1930 as the 
University System of Georgia Center, It became an independent unit in 1955 
and a university in 1969. It occupies a twenty- two acre campus in downtown 
Atlanta and has under its control 231 acres in DeKalb County. It is a non- 
residential day student institution. 

The institution is presently housed in eight principal buildings, plus some 
smaller facilities and a considerable quantity of rented office space in down- 
town Atlanta. All of the present buildings are relatively new except Kell 
Hall which was Initially built in 1938 and has beqn renovated many times since. 
The newer buildings, plus the Urban Life Center w^iich is a 335,000 sq.ft. 
$10,000,000 high-rise classroom-office building nearing completion, provide 
the institution with 1,^+^4,088 gross square feet of major academic and support 
facilities* 

Through the use of Urban Renewal Projects, we have been able to acquire con- 
siderable land in and around Georgia State University so that we now hold 
sufficient land to increase the physical facilities at Georgia State University 
to a point where we could accommodate at least a 507, increase in enrollment. 
This, of course, will require high-rise construction. 

Twenty years ago, the property around the present Georgia State University campus 
consisted of a rundown neighborhood. This has largely been cleaned out by urban 
renewal and by the growth of the center of the City of Atlanta. Ihe environment 
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around the Universicy now is generally of a satisfactory nature and is im- 
proving as time goes by. Tliere still are a few pockets of substandard facilities 
and businesses in the vicinity of the campus. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF GFORGIA 

Tho Medical College of Georgia is a coeducational, residential Institution 
established in Augusta, Georgia, in 1828. It has a campus of approximately 
65 acres located in the center of the City of Augusta, plus a research animal 
facility at Gracewood, Georgia. A number of the present buildings, including 
the Talmadge Memorial Hospital, were built in the early 1950' s. These 
buildings have been re^nodeled and renovated in recent years. The major 
addition to the college, in the amount of approximately $50>000,000, has 
been accomplished since 1963, The principal facilities need of the Medical 
College, other than the completion of construction of the buildings in design 
and presently under construction, is the renovation of Talmadge Memorial 
Hospital. This is a 235,000 square foot, eight-story, 400-bed hospital, 
but it was designed in the late 1940* s and finished in 1954. Major basic 
renovation of mechanical, electrical, and food service facilities has been 
started. The area around the Medical College campus is considered acceptable 
and we have been able to acquire approximately 25 acrq§ of urban renewal arid 
old Richmond County Hospital facilities and land in the last year. 

All of the new facilities totaling $50,000,000 built since 1963 are considered 
satisfactory in the main. The facilities built in the early 1950^ s arii being 
renovated and modernized. If funds arc provided for the continuation of the 
renovation program, the facilities should be in satisfactory condition. 

The external area to the oast of tho campus is in commercial and industrial 
use and the facilities of these businesses could stand some improvement. 
The area to the south of the campus is a public housing development which 
may someday be acquired by the Medical College. The area to the west of the 
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MEDICAL CO LLEGE OF GRORC^IA (Continued) 

campus is largely medical oriented private feicilities in very satisfactory 
condition. The area to the north of the campus has been cleaned out by a 
major urban renewal project and part of this land acquired for the Medical 
College » The balance of the urban renewal land will go to the United States 
Veterans Administration for the construction of a new hospital which will be 
of assistance to the Medical College due to its location adjoining the Medical 
College » 
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UNIVTlRSm OF GEORGIA 

The University of Georgia ^as founded in 1785 and is tlie oldest chartered 

i 

State University in the United States* It is a coeducational, residential 

I 

institution offering a complete range of undergraduate and graduate programs. 
The main campus of the University is located in the center of the City of 
Athens, Georgia, and consists of approximately 600 acres. In addition to 
the main campus, the University controls a series of agricultural experiment 
stations located at various points in the State of Georgia and containing 
approximately 29,000 acres, the largest single tract being located near 
Eatonton, Georgia and consisting primarily of forest lands. 

The main campus at the University is roughly divided into a north and south 
segment. Many of the buildings on the north campus are of considerable age, 
dating back to 1807, but an aggressive series of administrations augmented 
by adequate funds have maintained these buildings in usable condition. Some 
of the buildings on the north campus and most of the buildings on the south 
campus are relatively newer, dating from the early 1900' s. Since 1963, 
approximately $85,000,000 has been added to the Physical Plant of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia* In any establishment as large and diversified as this 
campus, there are facilities which require renovation and modification to 
adapt facilities to changing curriculum and teaching methods, Considering 
the size and scope of this Institution, and the diversity of the physical 
facilities, the Physical Plant is in better condition than tnat of some of 
the similar comparable institutions in other adjoining states. Additions to 
the Physical Plant and improvements are constantly in process and are limited 
only by the availability of funds. 
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UN I\^RSrrY OF GEORGIA (Continued) > 

The area around the main campus in Athens is considered satisfactory. 

The north edge of the campus is the main business district of the City 

of Athens, On the east campus, Land generally extends through the University 

Experiment Station eastward into rural areas. On the south and west, the 

campus is bounded by older, but well maintained, residential areas. 
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ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 

Albany State College is a coeducatiotial , residential, four-year institution 
founded in 1903 and located on a campus of approximately 120 acres located on 
the east side of the Flint River in the center of the City of Albany, Georgia. 
It has been a four-year institution since 1943, The oldest building, vhich is 
the Administration Building^ was built in 1921. Most of the buildings on the 
campus have been built within the last fifteen years. 

Considerable remodeling has been performed on the older buildings to improve 
the usability of the facilities and to renovate their condition. A former city 
street has been closed and converted into a pedestrian mall in the center of 
the campus. Within the last eleven years, we have constructed approximately 
$7,700,000 in new facilities including a recently completed 200-bed Dormitory, 
a new Infirmary, a Student Center, and an addition to the Science Building. We 
have just placed under construction a new Classroom Building with a budget of 
$1,300,000 and we have in design a new Physical Plant Building with a budget of 
$350,000. 

Albany State College campus is located in a section of the City of Albany which 
is partially commercial and industrial and partially low economic level residential 
areas. Within the last four years, we have been able to secure funds to purchase 
portions of the commercial and residential areas adjoining the campus. This has 
permitted us to improve the surrounding environment. However, there are considerable 
areas still remaining in the immediate vicinity of the campus which we would like 
to cither acquire and clean out or to have cleaned out by Urban Renewal type of 
process. The entrance of the institution has historically been through a depressed 
area. We are attempting to acquire land to reorient the entrance onto a state 




'ay which will create a much better impression. 
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ARMSTRONG STATE COLLEGE 

Armstrong State College Is a coeducational, non-residential, four-year insti- 
tution located on an approximately 250 acre campus, 10 miles southwest of the 
center of Savannah, Georgia. The present facilities were constructed in 1965 



outgrowth uf a former Savannah-owned junibr college originally founded in 1935, 

The present ca pus consists of ten buildings finished between 1965 and 1970, plus 
a Fine Arts Building presently under construction and an addition to the Library 
and a new Regional Paramedical Center, both in design. All of the present build- 
ings arc in very satisfactory condition. 

The present campus is surrounded by wooded areas and high class residential neigh- 
borhood and the campus fronts upon Abercorne Street which is a main four-lane 
highway. 



and the present physical plant 




new. The institution is an 
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AUGUSl'A C0LLE(;B 

Augusta Col lege is a four-yoar, coeducational, non-residential institution 
founded in L923 as the Junior College of Augusta, It became a part of the 
Board of Regents in 1958, progressing to a four-year school in 1963 and has 
now been authorized graduate work. It is located on a 65 acre campus in the 
western area of the City of Augusta. The campus is held by the Board of Regents 
under a contractual agreement with the United States of America since the campus 
is the historic site of the Augusta Arsenal and some of the buildings on this 
campus date back to 1816. Four of the buildings were constructed in 1826 and 
the Arsenal was actually used in most of the wars of the United States from the 
War of 1812 through World War II. The President's Home is a National Historical 
Shrine. 

The academic buildings are remodeled military warehouses, in addition to these 
buildings wViich were built in 1941 and remodeled for academic purposes in early 
1960's, we have constructed a Fine Arts Building and a Swimming Pool Building. 
We have remodeled an ordinance building into a student center and we have per- 
formed extensive renovation and remodeling of the older facilities in order to 
maintain their condition and upgrade their usability. We have currently in de- 
sign a new ^2,500,000 Library and the renovation of an old barracks building for 
Business Operations. 

The Augusta College campus is located in the center of one of the older high 
quality residential areas of the City of Augusta and the surrounding area con- 
tributes to the well-being of the school. We have managed to acquire some adjoin- 
ing property as it has become available and, in fact, one fine piece of property was 
given to the Regents for the school. We need to acquire the present United States 
Armory which is located on a corner of the college campus block. Negotiations for 
^"his acquisition are proceeding. 
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C0TAT>11<l]S COLLEGE 

Columbus College is a coeducational, non-residential, four-year institution 
established in 1958 and recently has been authorized graduate work. It is located 
on an approximately 135 acre campus in the northeastern section of the City of 
Columbus , Georgia, 

All of the buildings on Columbus College campus have been constructed since 1963 
and are considered to be in excellent operating condition. In addition to the 
original buildings provided by the local community as a part of the establishment 
of this school, Regents has constructed approximately $11,500,000 of additional 
facilities, including a new $2,250,000 Library under construction, a $1,250,000 
Lecture Hall under construction and a $1,000,000 Continuing Education Building, 
this latter building financed entirely by a local single gift of $1,000,000. We 
have in design an Addition to the Admi nistration Building and a new "^1,650,000 
Classroom Building, The enrollment of this institution has expanded rapidly in 
the last few years and if the enrollment continues to grow, additional facilities 
will be needed , 

The campus is located in an area where it is bounded partly by reasonably good 
residential area and partly by roads and waterways which limit any encroachment 
into the campus area. We have been successful in the last two years in acquiring 
additional property adjacent to the campus for future expansion. 
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FORT VAI.LEY STATE COL LEG E 

Fort Valley State College is a coeducat io^^\l , residential, four-year in,stitutton 
which has recently been author l2ed to offer graduate work. It was founded in 
1895 and beccUiio a unit of the University System in 1939. It is located on one 
of tVie largest campuses in the University System, consisting of 6^43 acres on 
the west side of the City o: ort Valley, The institution is partially oriented 
towards instruction in agriculture and a large portion of the campus property is 
devoted to farm type operation iti connection with this instruction. 

The present campus buildings date back to the early 1900's in a few cases. Several 
of the buildings v/ere built in the late 1020's and early 1930's. We have undertaken 
extensive renovation of a number of these older buildings and more renovation is 
needed as soon as funds arc available to accomplish the work. Within the last 
eleven years, Regents lias added approximately ^9,500,000 iu new construction on 
this campus, including a now Library under construction with a budget of $2,000,000, 
an Infirmary which is jur>t now being completed and a new Classroom Building with a 
budget of $1,300,000 which is in the last stages of design. We are also preparing 
the design of the renovation of one of the older dormitories originally built in 
1948. We have recently completed a new Food Service Huilding and some new Dormitory 
facil i ties , 

The academic portion of the Fort Valley State College campus is located in an area 
of the City of Fort Valley which is an economically depressed residential area. 
We are unable to change the nature of this neighborhood but we have had discussions 
with the local puolic officials and they have expressed a willingness to attempt 
improvement of the environment around the institution as a local political action. 
It is regretablc that a major Urban Renewal project could not be initiated in this 
general area for the improvement of the environment around the institution and the 
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benefit of the City, hut federal funds for such projects have been withdrawn, 
Reconmendatlons for improved highway access to the campus were suggested by 
the mayor and county commissioners but have never developed, . 
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OEORGIA COLLKGE 

nnorgia College is a four-year, coeducational, residential institution located 
adjacent to the business district in the center of the City of Mil Icdgeville, 
Georgia* It was chartered in 1889 and for many years was known as ihc Georgia 
State College for Women. It became coeducational in 1967, It operates on a 
43 acre main campus and has in Its control a wooded area of 642 acres approxi- 
mately l^ miles west of the main campus outside of the City. The City of 
Milledgeville is one of the historical cities in the State of Georgia. The 
College President's Home is the former governor's mansion of the State of Georgia. 
Many of the original buildings are in the National Historical Trust, The oldest 
of the original dormitories was built in 1897. 

The present Georgia College campus consists mainly of remodeled old buildings 
witVi a few new structures built mainly for dormitory and student services. Within 
the last eleven years > Regents' has added $8,000,000 new construction, consisting 
mainly of two new Dormitories, a new Student Center and an addition to the Library 
and the Science Building. We are currently constructing the first phase of a 
Physical Education Building on the land located two miles west of the main campus 
and ve have in design a new Education Center which consists, in part » of remodeling 
an older existing building. The institution has been growing in enrollment since 
it was changed to a coeducational status and major renovation and new construction 
will be needed to replace the obsolete and structurally unsafe antiquated buildings. 
Considering the age of^the facilities, the condition of the campus is considered 
very good and a tribute to the diligence of the staff in maintaining a difficult 
situation. 

The main downtown campus is largely surrounded by old historical residences in the 
hands of private families and considered as monuments which cannot be altered, 
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There is one small area on the northeast fringe of the campus of low grade 
private construction which could be improved for the environment of the campus. 
The rural 600 acre area is surrounded by more farms and timber land and the 
environment is excellent. 
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GEORGIA SOUTHERN COLLKGE 

Georgia Southern College is a coeducational, residential, baccalaureate and 
graduate school located in the southern part of the City of Statcsboro, Georgia* 
It occupies a campus of approximately ^400 acres and it was established in 1906, 
becoming a part of the University System in 1932. 

All of the buildings at this institution have been built since 1935 with the 
major construction occurring in two phases, one in the middle 1950' s and one in 
the late I960's. Within the last eleven years, Regents have constructed $22,700,000 
in new facilities on this campus, including $1,400,000 Fine Arts Buildings, a 
$3,500,000 Science Complex, a $1,700,000 Education Building and there is currently 
under construction a $4,000,000 Library, A new Infirmary is presently in design. 
Most of the buildings on this campus are considered to be in excellent condition 
because they are relatively new and the older facilities have been extensively 
renovated . 

This campus is located in a ''V" between two major roads so that it is bounded on 
two sides by highways and the back side of the triangular shaped campus land 
contains an extensive private development primarily built in connection with the 
institution such as student apartments, dormitories, shopping centers, etc. The 
area around the campus is considered satisfactory although there is a potential 
problem that the private property behind the campus might in time degenerate into 
an undesirable area. 
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GEORGIA SOUTHWKSTERN COLLEGE 

Georgia Southwestern College is a coeducational, residential » four-year insti- 
tution recently authorized to start a graduate program. The college was founded 
in 1906 and became a four-year institution in 196A. It is located on a 187 acre 
campus in the southeastern part of the City of Americus, Georgia. While most of 
the buildings on this campus are relatively new, the Administration Building was 
built in 1918 and there are two distinct phases of construction, one in the middle 
1950's the current program which started in the middle 1960's. 

The older buildings on this campus have been extensively renovated and this 
program is continuing as funds are made available. The electrical distribution 
system on the campus was in unsatisfactory condition four years ago. Since that 
time, two-thirds of the electrical distribution system has been rebuilt and the 
remaining one-third is presently out for bids. Within the last eleven years, the 
Board of Regents has added nearly $13,000,000 in new construction on this campus, 
including the completion of the two new dormitories and the construction of a new 
Library and a new Classroom-Office Building, We have in design a new Fine Arts 
Building for this campus. 

The campus is located in a residential area of the City of Americus and the sur- 
rounding environment is considered very satisfactory. However, there is no addi- 
tional land adjoining the campus which could be procured in the event the institution 
expands. 
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NORTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

North Georgia College l.s a coeducational, residential, four-year Institution 
founded in 1873 and located in the center of the City of Dahlonega, Georgia, 
The central campus, of approximately 200 acres, contains a historical building 
presently used as the Administration Building and this building originally was 
a federal mint constructed in 1879, The institution has a long history of 
association with the Department of the Army and is classified as one of the four 
military colleges in the United States by the Department of the Army* 

The present campus consists of a few buildings built in the 1800's plus a series 
of buildings built in the middle 1930's plus the new construction completed within 
the last decade. 

Within the last eleven years, the Board of Regents has constructed approximately 
$7,000,000 in new buildings including a new Student Center, a new Library, and 
we have presently under construction a new dormitory. In addition, we have 
undertaken major renovation of the Administration Building and we have currently 
under construction the renovation of the Old Library built in 1938 to modernize it 
for academic needs and we have in design a complete renovation of the old academic 
building originally built in 1895. 

The present campus is reasonably well surrounded by acceptable residential and 
commercial establishments except in one area on the north side of the campus and 
we have been acquiring this property as additional campus property whenever funds 
become availabe. 
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SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE 

Savannah State Collego a cooducat io nal , residential institution founded in 
1890, It is presently a four-year institution with one graduate program. It 
is located on a bluff overlooking the coastal marshes in the community of 
Thunderbolt, Georgia, which is on the southeast side of Savannah, Georgia, 
The present campus consists of approximately 160 acres. However, the oldest 
portion of the campus located east of the Placentia Canal was originally deeded 
to the college as land to build a Negro higher education institution. 

The buildings on this campus vary in age from Hill Hall built in 1905 up to 
the presently constructed buildings, Within the last eleven years, the Board 
of Regents has constructed $11,400,000 in new facilities at this invstitution 
including a new Student Center at $1,200,000, a new Science Building at $1,200,000, 
and two new Dormitories at approximately $1,000,000 each, The desip,n is complete 
and we anticipate placing on the market shortly a new Classroom Building with a 
budget of $1,250,000. We also are nearly complete on the design of a new Library 
with a budget in excess of $2,000,000 and a new Field House and Armory with a 
budget of $500,000. We have undertaken extensive utility and campus development 
construction on this campus, including rebuilding steam plants and steam lines, 
storm sewers and water supply and development of roads and parking lots, all using 
Regents* cash. We have undertaken some renovation of older buildings and anticipate 
that we will renovate additional buildings on this campus when funds become available. 

The area around Savannah State College is residential and apartment developments and 
these are considered to be satisfactory areas. There is one area at the northeast 
corner of the campus where the existing privately owned facilities are not of a 
quality comparable with the balance of the neighborhood. We have attempted to 
purchase this property and have been successful in some in^lfances but have not 
^ completed this program because of reluctant sellers and lack of funds, 
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VALDOSTA STATK (XHJ.KCH 

ValdoUa State College is a ctHvUicatitnial > rosidcintial institution offering four- 
year and graduate programs. It was founded in 1906 and is located on two campuses 
in the City of Valdosta* The main academic campus is located in the center of 
the north residential area of the City of Valdosta and the additional campus is 
located on the northern limits of the city approximately one mile from the main 
academic ciunpus. The main academic campus was originally started at this insti- 
tution as a dev(^lopmcnt of Spanish-Colonial architecture. We have maintained this 
style of architecture throughout all of the additions to date on the main campus. 

The buildings at Valdrsta State College vary in ages from 1917 to date. With the 
exception of the two older academic buildings, most of the heavily used buildings 
are relatively new. Within the last eleven years, the Regents has constructed 
$16,400,000 in new facilities including a $2,400,000 Science and Administration 
Building, a $2,000,000 Fine Arts Building, a $2,250,000 500-bed Dormitory and 
a $2,000,000 Library, rjost recently completed was a $1,800,000 Education Center. 
Renovation has been performed on a number of buildings including a Nursing Building 
and older dormitories which have been converted into married student apartments. 
Currenrly in design is a Bookstore Facility which is a part of the Student Union 
Complex, 

The area around both campuses of this institution is high grade residential deve- 
lopment and contributes to the well being of the institution, but presents a 
considerable problem with regard to land area expansion. 
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WEST GKORGIA COLF.KGK 

West Georgle College iw a coeducational, residential institution offering 
baccalaureate and graduate degrees. It was established in 1933 and occupies a 
campus of approximately 400 acres on the western edge of the City of Carrollton, 
Georgia. The Institution has grown in size very rapidly during the late 1960's, 

The buildings on the West Georgia College c^arapus vary in age from 1907 to date 
except that there is one historic building built in 1843. Due to the growth 
pattern of the institution, the Regents have constructed $23,500,000 in new 
facilities within the last eleven years including most recently a ^"^2, 000, 000 
Biology-Chemistry Building, a $2,000,000 Multi-Purpose Dormitory, a $3,000,000 
Academic Center, and numerous dormitories and a Student Center. Currently under 
construction is a new Food Service Building with a budget of $1,600,000. The 
renovation of a number of older buildings has been undertaken and plans are 
under way for further renovation of several other buildings. 

The institution is surrounded on three sides by residential development and by 

farm lands at the rear of the campus land. The area around the school is beneficial 

to the environment of the school. 
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ABRAHAM MIJ)WIN AGRICULIURAL COLLEGE 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College is a coeducational, residential institution 
offering a two-year program. It was opened in 1908 and occupies a 320 acre campus 
on the west side of Tifton, Georgia, The institution has historically be oriented 
towards agriculture, forestry and related disciplines. 

The buildings on this campus vary in age from 1906 to date. Within the last 
eleven years, the Regents has constructed approximately $10,000,000 in new facilities 
at this institution. Most recently we have completed two new Dormitories at 
$1,000,000 each, a new Classroom-Office Building and an Agricultural-Engineering 
Building. Currently under construction is a new $1,400,000 Student Center and 
currently in design is a Biology-Science Laboratory Building with a budget of 
$1,200,000. 

This institution is almost entirely surrounded by agriculture land owned by 
the Board of Regents and operated by the Coastal Plain Experiment Station, The 
area around the institution is conducive to the well-being of the institution. 
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ALBiVNY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Albany Junior College is a coeducational, non-residential institution established 
in 1963 and opening for classes in 1966. It is located on a 100 acre campus on 
the west side of Albany, Georgia* 

The initial buildings for the institution vere built from funds contributed by 
the local community and were completed in 1966, Since the opening of the school, 
Regents has added approximately $3,200,000 in construction consisting of a Class- 
room-Science Building, Library, Addition to the Student Center, remodeling of the 
original Administration Building, and a Warehouse Building. 

The campus is located in a well kept residential area which contributes to the 
environment of the institution. 
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ATLANTA AREA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

This will bo a tvo-year, coaducatlonal , non-residential institution located 
on a 54 acre campus in the south central part of the City of Atlanta adjacent 
to the Atlanta Area Vocational/Technical School, Funds for the purchase of 
the land and the construction of the initial building were provided by the City 
of Atlanta Board of Education, 

The initial construction on this campus consists of a single building, containing 
lecture halls, classrooms and faculty offices, with some laboratories, to provide 
the basic additional teaching space and offices needed to start up the junior 
college with the understanding that the administrative offices, libraty, and 
student center activities would be provided for the junior college through the 
existing facility now in operation in the Atlanta Area Vocational/Technical School* 

The proposed campus of the new junior college adjoins the present campus of the 
Atlanta Area Vocational/Technical School and will ultimately consist of approxi- 
mately 100 acres provided by the Board of Education of the City of Atlanta. The 
area surrounding the campus is commercial industrial in nature and the school will 
be bounded on the east by Interstate 1-75 and on the west by a main North-South 
street of the City of Atlanta. 
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BAINBRIDGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Bainbridge Junior College is a two-year, non-residential, commuting college 
opened in the fall of 1973 in a series of five buildings providing approxi- 
mately 70,000 sq.ft. constructed from funds provided by Decatur County. The 
campus is a 150 acre wooded tract on the eastern outskirts of the City of 
Bainbridge, Georgia, 

The five initial buildings built with county funds are more than adequate for 
the present enrollment and are so designed as to adapt themselves for the 
anticipated growth of the institution. We have incorporated into the design 
of these buildings the benefits of all of our experience in previous junior 
colleges. 

The 150 acre campus is almost completely wooded in twenty year old pine trees 
and the area arovmd the campus is similarly forested. 
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BRUNSWICK JUNIOR COIXEGK 

Brunswick Junior College is a coeducational, non-residential institution authorized 
in 1961 and opened in the tall of 1964. It occupies a ll'l acre campus in the 
northern section of the City of Brunswick, (Georgia. 

Initially there were four buildings built on this campus and since the initial 
construction, Regents has added an Addition to the Health & Physical Education 
Building and an Addition to the Student Center and constructed a new $1,000,000 
Library. We are currently remodeling the original Administration Building and 
we have currently in design a new Vocational/'Technical Facility and a new Science 
Building. 

The campus is located in a residential area, but two sides of the campus adjoins 
the Brunswick Airport and construction on the campus is limited by the F.A.A. 
requirements. With the exception of the proximity to the airport, the environment 
around the campus is satisfactory. 
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CLAYTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Clayton Junior College is a coeducaLioii, non-residential, two-year institution 
authorised in 1965 and opened in 1969. Funds for the construction of the ori- 
ginal campus buildings was provided by Clayton County. 

The initial construction consisted of five buildings totaling ^3,600,000. Since 
this -nitial construction, Regents has placed under construction a new Classroom 
Building with a budget of $1,400,000 and has in design an Addition to the Physical 
Education Building. All of facilities at Clayton Junior College are considered to 
be in very satisfactory' condition and the campus as a whole is well developed. 
This is considered to be the most beautiful campus in the University System, 

The area around the Clayton Junior College campus is residential and undeveloped 
,voods. The only detriment to the campus environment is the location of a Southern 
Railway main line across the front of the property, but the academic development 
on the land area is so designed that the railroad is not objectional. 
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DALTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Dalton Junior College is a coeducational » non-rosldential , two-year institution 
author izcicl in 1963 and opened in 1967. It occupies a 100 acre campvis on the 
west city limit of Dalton, Georgia. Funds for the initial construction were 
provided by Whitfield County. 

The initial five buildings were built using county funds and since the completion 
of the initial buildings, Regents has completed a Classroom Building and a new ' 
$760,000 Library, An addition to the Student Center is virtually complete and 
a portion of this building was opened for use in January of 1974. Currently we 
have in construction a project for remodeling of the original Administration 
Building and an Addition to the Physical Plant Building, We plan to design and 
erect a Vocational/Technical Building when funds become available. 

Dalton Junior College canipvjs is bounded on the east by^ the interstate, on the 
north by the residential development, on the west by the steep face of a mountain 
and on the south by high grade commercial establishments. The environment is not 
detrimental to the school, but the school Is virtually land locked and there Is a 
need for additional usable land as soon as possible* 
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EMANUEL COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Emanuel County Junior College is a two-year, coeducational, non-residential 
institution which opened in the fall of 1973 in temporary quarters in Swainsboro, 
Goorglci* 

The initial group of five buildings was provided by Emanuel County funds and 
consists of a 70,000 sq.ft. institution more than adequate for the initial en- 
rollment. It is anticipated that the initial buildings will be completed in 
the spring of 1974. 

The 150 acre campus is located on the southeastern outskirts of the City of 
Swainsboro, Georgia, and is almost surrounded by wooded areas. The campus 
itself is largely in standing second growth timber. 
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FLOYD JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Floyd vlunior College is a coeducational, non-residential, two-ye»ir institution 
authorized in 1968 and completed in 1970, It occupies a 226 acre campus approxi- 
mately six miles south of Rome, Georgia. 

Funds for the initial construction of five buildings were provided by Floyd 
County in the amount of $2,800,000, These buildings were finished in 1970 and 
since that time, Regents has added a $2,000,000 project currently under con- 
struction consisting of a Library and an Addition to the Classroom and Student 
Center, We have in design an Addition to Physical Education Building, an. addition 
to Warehouse-Shop Building and contemplate that we will remodel the original 
Library space upon the completion of the new Library under construction. 

The institution is located in an area which is largely rural and the environment 
around the institution does not detract from it. 
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CAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

GainGsvillc .Junior Coll* ^^e is a coeducational, non-residential, two-year institution 
authorised in 1964 and opened in 1966, However, It opened in temporary quarters 
and the initial buildings were not complete until 1967 when it moved to its present 
153 acre campus. This campus is located six miles southwest of Gainesville, Georgia. 

Since the completion of the initial construction, Regents has completed the con- 
struction of a Classroom-Office Building and Library and an addition to the original 
Student Center. We have in design an addition to the Physical Education Building 
and a new Warehouse-Shop Building. 

The area around the campus is partially residential and partially commercial. The 
commercial area is remote enough from the main campus so as not to be detrimental 
and due to the size of the campus, we do not consider that the surrounding area is 
detrimental. 
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GORDON JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Gordon Junior College is a coeducational, residential, two-year institution which 
became a part of the University System in 1972. The institution was originally 
established in 1852 as a coeducational high school. It became a private junior 
college in 1927 and a military college in 1954, In 1971, Regents agreed to an 
arrangement for the acquisition of the Gordon Military College, together with 137 
acres of land In the City of Barnesvllle. 

When Regents acquired Gordon Military College^ we also acquired fifteen buildings 
varying in age from 1908 to 1966. Several of these buildings were considered 
to be unusable and the Board has authorized the demolition of three of these 
buildings and this demolition Is currently In process. We have undertaken extensive 
renovation of one of the dormitories and we are beginning renovation of two other 
buildings on the campus. We have renovated the mechanical system in practically 
all of the buildings. We have in design a complete new electrical distribution 
system for the campus, the renovation of one-half of the Administration Building, 
and a design for a new Student Center with a budget of $1,400,000. 

The area around Gordon Junior College Is the residential area of the City of 
Barnesvllle and is not considered detrimental to the school. 
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KENNESAW JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Kennesaw Junior College is a coeducational, non-residential, two-year institution 
authorized in 1963 and initially occupied in 1967. The initial funds were pro- 
vided by Cobb County. 

The initial construction money of $3,000,000 provided seven modern buildings 
of sufficient capacity to accommodate an enrollment of 2,000 students* Since the 
initial construction. Regents has placed under construction a new Warehouse Build- 
ing and a new Student Center. 

The area around the campus is residential and rural and is not detrimental to the 
institution. 
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MACON JUNIO R COLLECK 

Macon Junior College is a coeducational, uon- residential , two-year institution 
authorized in 1965 and the initial buildings were occupied in 1968. The institution 
was built with funds provided by Bibb County, The institution is located on a 
160 acre campus seven miles west of downtown Macon, Georgia. 

The initial county funds provided for the construction of seven new buildings ade- 
quate to accommodate an enrollment of 1,500 students and since the completion of 
these initial buildings, the Regents has completed the construction of a new 
Classroom Building and has an Addition to the Physical Education Building out for 
bids. 

The area on the north and west side of the campus is residential and rural. The 
east side of the campus abuts Interstate A75 and the south side of the campus has 
an area of motels and filling stations* However, the topography and design is such 
that none of the surrounding area is detrimental to the campus. 
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MIDDLE GEORG IA COLLEGE 

Middle Georgia Collego is a cocducat i una I » residential, two-year institution 
located on 160 acre campus on the southern limits of the City of Cocliran, It 
was originally opened in 1887 as a Baptist institution. It progressed through 
a numbor of stages until it became a part of tiie University System in 1932< 

As might be expected in an institution of this age, the age and condition of the 
buildings vary from tlie oldest building built in 1890 to the newest facility 
recently completed. There are essentially three groups of buildings in age 
categories on the c;:iinpus, 1930' s, 1950 's and 1960's. The 1930 buildings are 
being renovated as rapidly as possible to eliminate the wood frame interiors and 
to adapt them to current usage. The 1950 group of buildings are generally considered 
satisfactory with minor renovation. The current buildings are all of modern 
design. Within the last eleven years, Regents has constructed $7,500,000 in 
facilities on this campus, consisting principally of new dormitories, a new 
Classroom Building, an addition to the Science Building, a new Student Center, 
and we have performed extensive renovation of many of the existing buildings. We 
currently have in design a new Physical Plant Building and we have done extensive 
rebuilding of the utilities systems on this campus. 

This campus is located in a residential area of the city and except for the fact 
that a main railroad line bisects the campus land, there is nothing detrimental 
with regard to the surrounding environment. 
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SOUTH GEORGIA COLLEGE 

South Georgia College is a coeducational, residential, two-year institution 
founded in 1906. It became a state supported junior college in 1927 and a 
part of the University System in 1932. It occupies a campus of approximately 
220 acres on the south side of the City of Douglas, Georgia. 

The campus contains 20 buildings of varying ages from 1907 to the present. 
All but the Library and one academic building of the buildings which are used 
for academic teaching are relatively old, dating back into the 1920's and 1930's. 
The dormitories on this campus are much more modern. In fact, we have, just com- 
pleted a new 300-bed dormitory. We have performed extensive remodeling of the 
existing buildings and we are currently in design on a mjaor remodeling project 
on the principal academic building which was originally built In 1907, 

As a result of an Urban Renewal Project conducted through the City of Douglas, 
we have been able to acquire an additional tract of land on the north side of 
the campus which provides us with more land area and at the same time eliminates 
a low grade housing area. Wo have an option on a remaining Urban Renewal tract 
but our ability to secure this land will be dependent upon the availability of 
funds. The area around this campus varies in quality. In the area where Urban 
Renewal is cleaning the neighborhood we have had rather low grade residential areas. 
On tiie remaining three sides of the campus land is commercial and industrial 
establishments in varying degrees of attractiveness. In addition, wc have a 
railroad tract through the middle of the campus. In spite of all of these 
difficulties, by careful attention to planning and planting and the development 
of a perimeter road, we have been able to make the campus itself adequately 
attractive. 



Institutional Per Capita Allocations and Expenditures 

Reference: Section A-b (Letter) 

Part A, II-B and IV-E (Plan) 

Tables C and D present the results of an analysis of the 
State allocation per equivalent full-time (E.F.T.) student and 
the total expenditures per equivalent full-time student for the 
predominantly white senior colleges and each of the predominantly 
black senior colleges. The currently budgeted FY 75 allocation 
level for predominantly black college of $2, 133/E,F.T. student 
is approximately 33% higher than the average $1,606/E.F.T. student 
for predominantly white senior colleges. 

During the first part of the period the average was about the 
same for predominantly black and white schools. As predominantly 
black college enrollments began to decline in FY 1972, the rate 
of state appropriation per E.F.T. student has increased dramat- 
ically. Their appru^vriations in tetms of personnel, facilities, 
and salary increase have been increasing while enrollments have 
gone in the opposite direction (decreased). The combination of 
dollar increases and enrollment decreases has escalated the rate 
greatly. 

If a conclusion were to be drawn from these figures, it 
would have to be that predominantly black college funding has 
improved greatly in the past five years when compared to pre- 
dominantly white colleges. 
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Average Total 


1,069 


1,072 


1,092 


1, 122 


1,474 


1,606 
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Black Senior Colleges 














Albany State 
Fort Valley 
Savannah 


1,121 
1,104 

944 


1,121 
1,225 

902 


1,418 
1,356 
1.039 


1,702 
1,633 
1.215 


2,306 
2,256 
1.756 


2,345 
2,327 
1.808 


Average Total 


1,055 


1,080 


1,260 


1,492 


2,078 


2,133 



TABLE D 

UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 
RESIDEN^r INSTRUCTION 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENDITURES PER E.F.T, STUDENT 



FY 70 
Actual 

Predominantly 

\^ite Senior Colleges 

Total E.F.T. Students 17,325 

Average Total Cost 1,783 

Pred ominantly 

Black Senior Colleges 



FY 71 
Actual 



FY 72 
Actual 



19,256 22,334 
1,810 1,826 



FY 73 
Actual 



22,797 
2,009 



FY 74 
Budget 



23,249 
2,273 



FY 75 

Budget Est. 



23,092 
2,417 



Albany State 


2,062 


2,141 


2,466 


3,189 


3,864 


3,830 


Fort Valley 


2,053 


2,220 


2,290 


2,818 


3,600 


3,540 


Savannah State 


1,651 


1,749 


2,018 


2.471 


2,996 


3,035 


TOTAL E.F.T. Students 


5,130 


5,399 


5,565 


5,084 


4,638 


4,815 


Average Total Cost 


1,918 


2,030 


2,243 


2,429 


3,439 


3,430 
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Amount and Availability of Student Financial Aid Provided by the 
State Sources 

Reference: Section A-c (T.etter) 
Part lV-C-2 (Plnn) 

The policies and procedures applicable to the granting of 
financial aid to University System students are presented in Part A 
of this Plan, Funds for financial aid programs are derived prin- 
cipally from federal government and institutional sources including 
foundations. This section is limited to those funds provided by 
State sources . 

The Georgia State Scholarship Comrnission administers the 

following programs. The amounts indicated are available for FY 75. 

1. Law Enforcement Personnel and Firemen's Dependents 
Scholarship Program. $40,000 

Educational grants of up to $2000 a year are available 
to children of law enforcement officers, firemen, and 
prison guards who are killed or permanently disabled 
while performing duties assigned in the normal course 
of employment. 

Students may attend any approved institution in the world. 

2» Tuition Grant Program for students attending independent 
colleges and universities in Georgia. $4,558,000 

Georgia residents who are full-time students attending 
approved Georgia private colleges and universities may 
receive $400 for a full academic year* Students may 
attend any approved private institution in Georgia. 
Students attending University System institutions are not 
eligible. 

3. State Guaranteed Student Loan Program. $8,000,000 

Residents of Georgia who are enrolled in or who have been 
accepted for admission into an institution of higher 
education - a college, university, hospital school, trade 
school, or business school - approved by the State 
Scholnrsiiip Commission may qualify for this program. 
Awards are limited to $1500 per year for undergraduate 
students and $2000 per year for graduate students. 
Students may attend any approved institution in the 
world. 
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A, Direct Student Loan Program. $1,995,000 

A limited nuiuber of guaranteed loans are made directly to 
res identic of Georgia wtio are unable to obtain loans from 
commcrtial or institutional lenders. Awards are limited 
to $1500 per year for undergraduates and $2000 per year 
for graduate students. Students may attend any approved 
Institution in the world, 

5, Georgia Incentive Scholarship Program. $880,000 

Educational grants up to $450 per academic year for 
Georgia residents attending any approved institution 
in Georgia, All Georgia residents pursuing undergraduate 
study may qualify but awards are based upon need with 
priority given to veterans. 

The programs cited above are administered by the State Scholarship 
Commission pursuant to provisions of State law providing for each 
of the programs, 

REGENTS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM - Appropriated in FY 75 - $200,000 

Regents' Scholarships are available for the purpose of assisting 
students of superior ability who need financial aid in order to 
attend college. The Regents' Scholarship rogram is administered 
by the institutions of the University System of Georgia in 
accordance with policies established by the* Board of Regents, 

The state appropriation for Regents' Scholarships is allocated to 

the various institution b^sed upon Georgia resident enrollment, ^> 

For example, if institution A enrolls 10 percent of the Georgia 

rasidents enrolled in the University System, institution A receives 

10 percent of the state a 1 location. 

Awards are based upon scholarship and need with priority given to 
renewals* 

The Board of Regents has authorized allocation of the $200,000 
scate appropriation for Regents ' Scholarships to the various units 
of the University System as follows: 



INSTITUTION ALLOCATION 

Georgia Institute of Technology $ 9,100 
Southern Technical Institute 3',400 
Georgia State University 35,900 
Medical College of Georgia 4,300 
[University of Georgia 34,900 
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Albany State College $ 3,A00 

Armstrong Stano Collogo 5,850 

Augusta College 5,500 

Col imbus Co 1 1 ego ? > f)00 

Vo r t Va 1 1 e y St a t e Co 1 1 cge 3,700 

(U'orRiM Colle^',^* 5,800 

Georgia Southern College 10,850 

Georgia Southwestern College 5,050 

North Georgia College 2,800 

Savannah State College A, 600 

Valdosta State College 8,200 

West Georgia College 10,500 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 3,900 

Albany Junior College 2,900 

Atlanta Junior College 1,500 

Hainbridge Junior College ^50 

Brunswick Junior College 2,150 

Clayton Junior College 5,350 

Dalton Junior College 2,350 

Emanuel County Junior College 350 

Floyd Junior College 2,150 

Gainesville Junior College 2,150 

Gordon Junior College l>550 

Kennesaw Junior C:ollege 4,100 

Macon Junior College 3,750 

Middle Georgia College 3,500 

South Georgia College ^i^tPP, 

TOTAL ^ ' $200,000 



MEDICAL SCHOLARSIMP PROGR^\^I - Appropriated in FY 75 - $3^^5,000 

All Georgia residents who have been accepted at an accredited 
medical school located anywhere in the United States may apply. 
Awards limited to $10,000 for a four--year medical education, and 
are based upon need and scholastic ability. 

Medical Scholarships are repayable by practicing medicine in an 
approved Georgia community for a specified length of time or in 
cash with interest. 

This program is administered by the State Medical Education Board. 



The primary basis of awarding student financial aid is need and 
awards are made without regard to race, creed, color, sex, religion, 
or national origin. However, a new reporting procedure is presently 
in design that will enables us to breakdown our aw^^rds by race, 
sex, marital status, and age. We hope to be able to report awards 
made in FY 7A by these various factors in August or September 197A, 
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Dogrco Programs 

Reference: Section A, d-e (Letter) 
Part A, I-K (Plan) 



The twelve senior colleges of the University System of Georgia 
function as general liberal arts Institutions serving on a 
regional basis. The special problem presented by Armstrong 
State College and Savannah State College, proximate institutions 
serving the same region, is addressed in the institutional role 
and scope study described in a subsequent section of this Plan, 

Basic educational principles upon which program development 
decisions are based suggest that the following twelve areas of 
study should be available In all twelve senior colleges. 



Biology History and Political Science 

Business and Economics Mathematics and Computer Science 

Education Modern Languages 

English Physical Science 

Fine Arts Pyschology 

Health and Physical Ed. Sociology 



Duplication should be permitted without question, except 
possibly in low demand' <^ub-fields of broad areas of study, such 
as Education, Modern Lai ^ages and the Physical Sciences, Each 
institution should have at least one major in each of the twelve 
generic areas. A smoll institution might have only Chemistry as 
a major under the Physical Sciences, but a large institution 
might have majors in Physics and Geology as well as Chemistry. 

Table E indicates the oxtent to which these generic under- 
graduate programs are currently available at the University 
System senior colleges, ■ > 



TAHl.E E 

proc;ram structure of senior collkges 
univkrsity systkm of georgia 



Albany State 


Armstrong State 


Augusta College 


Columbus College 


• Fort Valley 


' Georgia College 


Georgia Southern 


Georgia SW 


•H 

u 
o 

u 
u 
o 


Savannah State 


Valdosta State 


West Georgia 




biolo;y 


X 


K 


X 


X 


X 


K 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




EDUCATIO:; 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




ENGLISH 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




FINE ARTS 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




HEALTH AND PHYS . ED. 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


K , 


X 


X 




HISTORY AND POLL SCI. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




MATH AND COMPUTER SCI, 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




MODER:: LANG. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




PHYS. SCI. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




PSYCH. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




SOCIOLOGY 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 





o 
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ALklitional areas of <»t:udy beyond the broad generic 
areas arc also available at selected institutions. These 
special program areas Include Nursing at Albany State College 
and at Georgia Southwestern College; Agriculture, Home Economics 
and Electronic Technology at Fort Valley State College; 
Criminal Justice and Allied Healtii Science at Armstrong State 
College; and Technical Sciences at Savannah State College. 

Masters level graduate education in the senior colleges has 
been concentrated In the field of Teacher Education with more 
limited offerings available In Business, Liberal Arts and Science/ 
No doctoral level programs are provided, 

All degree programs of the University System are accredited 
by the appropriate accrediting, agency. This accreditation process 
Insures the maintenance of a satisfactory minimum quality level as 
measured by professional standards, 

A tabulation of the degrees offered by the twelve senior 
colleges are appended to this section. Direct comparison of 
degree offerings Is difficult since the historical evolution of 
the University System did not lend itself to a standardized 
program taxonomy. The Information System Task Force which is 
charged with the development of a System-wide reporting system 
in each basic area of endeavor will address this question in a 
quantitative way in cooperation with the Vice Channcellor for 
Academic Development, This effort, which will be completed during 
the 1975-76 academic year, will not result in a standardized 
academic structure for each institution but rather will be 
directed toward the definition of comparable reporting patterns. 
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Albagy State CQllege 
Degrees O ff ered 



Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, ch(?n^istry, Kn^liflh, I'>ench» history, 
mathematics, music, psychology, sociology, Spanish, and speech and theatre. 

Bachelor of Business Adn^inistration 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in biology, business education, early child- 
hood education, elementary education, mathematics education, middle-grades 
education (with an English- social studies emphasis or a science-mathematics 
emphasis), music education, nursing, science education (with a biology em- 
phasis or a chemistry en^phasis), and secretarial science. 

Dual Degree Prograni with Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Master of Education (in Principle), Graduate work leading to this degree is 
offered now on the Albany State College campus by Georgia State University. 



5/24/74 
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Peg rec s Offe rod 
MasUM' of I5usin(»ss A^Inunistration 

Maslor of Kducaticm, in the fields of biology, business education, Chemistry, Enf^Ush, 
history and political science, mathematics, and special education-emotionally 
disturbed. 

Master of Science in Elementary Education 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in economics, English, French, history, 
music, political science, psychology, and social work. 

Bachelor of Business Administration, with majors in accounting, business 
education, economics, finance, and management-marketing. 

Bachelor of Music Education 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in biology, chemistry, criminal justice, 
and mathematics. 

I^achelor of Science in Dental Hygiene PJducation 

I^achelor of Science in Education, with majors in health, physical education, 
and recreation; mathematics; and speech correction. 

Bachelor of Science in Elementary Education 

Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration 

Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology 

Bachelor of Science in Nursing 

Associate in Arts in Nursing 

Associate in Science in Criminal Justice 

Associate in Science in Dental Hygiene 

Associate in Science in Mental Health Work 

Dual Degree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology 



"i/24/74 
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Augusta C. 'ollege 
Dog rues Offered 



Master of lUisincss Administration 

Master of Education^ with iiiajor£5 in elementary education, reading educa- 
tion> secondary education (with concentrations in English, mathematics* 
and social sciences)^ and^ special education-mental retardation* 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, elementary education, English, French, 
history, n\usic, political science, psychology, sociology, and Spanish. 

Bachelor of Business Administration 

Bachelor of Music, with majors in mvisic education and performance. 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in biology, chemistry, mathematics, med- 
ical technology, and physics. 

Bachelor of Science in Education, with a major in special education 

Associate in Arts, with majors in criminal justice, general studies, nursing, 
and secretarial science. 

Associate in Applied Science, with majors in electrical technology and elec- 
tronic technology. 
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Columbus C(>llogc 
^^^^^ ^'^'il 



Master of lUisiness Administration ^ 

Master of Education, in the fields of early childhood education, elen'ientary 
education, secondary education (English, matheniatics , science, and social 
science), and special education. 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, English language and literature, 
German, history, mathematics, music, political science, psychology, soci- 
ology, and speech and drama. 

Bachelor of lousiness Administration 

Bachelor of Music 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in biology, business administration, chen>- 
istry, criminal justice, health education, mathematics, medical technology, 
political science, and psychology. 

Bachelor of Science in Education, with majors in art education; early child- 
hood education; elementary education; secondary education in the teaching 
fields of biology, chemistry, English, mathematics, and the social sciences; 
and special education-mental retardation. 

Associate in Arts, with majors in mental health work and nursing. 

Associate in Science, with majors in criminal justice, dental hygiene, and 
recreation. 

Associate in Applied Science 

Dual Degree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology* 



5/Z4/74 
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Degrc c s Offered 



iVIaste r of Science in l^lenientary Education 
Master of Science in Guidance and Counseling 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in criminal justice, economics, English, 
hist(M'y and political science, psychology, socia I welfare, and sociology. 

liachclor of Business Administration, with majors in accounting and 
managcn^e nt, 

HacheJor of Science, with majors in botany, chemistry, food and nutrition, 
mathematics, secretarial science, and zoology. 

Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, with majors*in agricultural education, 
animal science, and plant science. 

Bachelor of Science in Business Education 

Bachelor of Science in Education, with majors in early childhood education, 
elementary education, health and physical education, and secondary educa- 
tion in the teaching fields of biology, chemistry, English, French, mathe- 
matics, science, and social science. 

Bachelor of Science in P^lcctronics Technology 

Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, with a major in home economics 
education. 

Bachelor of Science in Public School Music 
Associate of Arts, with a major in criminal justice. 
Associate in Science in Electronics Technology 
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Dog ret* s Of fc red 



Specialist in Kducation 

Master of Arts in History 

Master of Business Administration 

Master of Education, in the fields of elementary education, health and phys- 
ical education, English, home economics, mathematics, science, social 
science, special education-mental retardation, and Spanish. 

Master of Science, in the field of biology. 

Master of Science in Administration, in the fields of management and public 
administration. 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, biology, chemistry, early childhood 
education, elementary education, English and speech, health and physical 
education, history, home economics, mathematics, modern foreign languages, 
physics, political science, psychology, and sociology. 

Bachelor of Business Administration 

Bachelor of Music 

liachelor of Music PDducation 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in art, biology, chemistry, early childhood 
education, elementary education, environmental science, fashion merchan- 
dising, health and physical education, home economics, mathematics, medical 
record library science, medical technology, physics, political science, psy- 
chology, recreation, sociology, and special education-mental retardation. 

Associate in Science, with majors in food service technology, mental health, 
and nursing. 

Dual Degree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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Maslri' of I^cliicatioHr with majors in business education; early chiUlhood edu- 
cation; <?lonientary education; hoalthi physical education and recreation; and 
secondary education, in the teaching fields of English, mathematics, science 
and social science. 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, biology, chemistry, English, history, 
jjoUtical science, and psychology. 

[bachelor of vScience, \vitli majors in biology, business administration, chem- 
istry, geology, history, mathematics, medical technology, political science, 
psychology, and secretarial science, 

Bachelor of Science in Education, with majors in art; early childhood educa- 
tion; eIon\<-nlary educaticjn; health, physical edvication, and recreation; music 
(^diHalion; and secondary c*flucalion in the teaching fields of biology, business 
i'<lucal ir)n, chemistry, earth sciences, English, French, mathematics, phys- 
ics, soc ial science, Spanish, and speech and drama. 



Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
Associate of Arts in Nursing 

Dual Degree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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Specialist in Hducation^ with majors in business education, counselor edu- 
cation, early chiUlhood criucation, elementary education, health and physi- 
cal education, reading, administration and supervision, secondary educa- 
tion, and special education. 

Master of Arts, in the fields of English, history, political science, psy- 
chology, and sociology. 

Master of Business Administration 

Master f)f Education, with majors in the same fields as for the Specialist in 
Education^ ami in adult edvication, home economics, and psychometry. 

Master of Public Administration 

Master of Recreation Administration 

Master of Science, in the fields of biology and mathematics. 
Master of Science for Teachers, in ten fields. 
Master of Technology 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in art, biology, chemistry, ecoaomics, En- 
glish, French, geology, German, history, mathematics^ music, physics, 
political science, psychology, sociology, Spanish, and speech, 

{bachelor of lUisiness Administration, with majors in accounting, economics, 
finance, general business, management, and marketing. 

Bachelor of Engineering Technology, with majors in building construction 
technology, and civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering technology. 

Bachelor of Music 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in biology, chemistry, geology, journalism, 
mathematics, physics, political science, sociology, and speech. 

Bachelor of Science in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, CRIMINAL JUSTICE, ECO- 
NOMICS, MATHEMATICS, MEDICA L TECHNOLOGY , OFFICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION, RECREATION, HOME ECONOMICS. 

Bachelor of Science in Education, with majors in 19 fields. 

Bachelor of Science in Technology, with majors in manufacturing management, 
manufacturing technology, and printing management. 




sociate of Science in Criminal Justice 
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North Georgia College 
^^^^ B ^' ^li' A.P ^ ^'SA 



Master of Education, with majors in elementary education, early childhood 
education, and special education, 

Hachclor of Arts, with majors in craft design, English, F'rench, history, 
mathematics, political science, psychology, and sociology, 

liachelor of Business Administration, with majors in accounting, business 
management, economics, and secretarial and office management. 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in art education; biology; bu'dness edvica- 
tion; chemistry, criminal justice; early childhood education; elementary 
education; health, physical education, and recreation; home economics; 
junior high school education; mathematics; music; physics; psychology; and 
sociology, and special education-mental retardation. 

Bachelor of Social Work, with a major in social work. 

Associate of Science, with majors in accounting, criminal justice, data 
processing, drafting and design, electronic technology, nursing, secretarial 
science, and teacher aide preparation. 

Dual Degree* Program with Georgia Institute of Technology, 
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§,^y 5J}JH.1L-.^ ^ ^ ^ e College 
< -*g^ccs Offer ed 



Master f)f liusiness Administration 

jMastor of Education, in the fields of biology, business education, chemistry, 
t^n^Ush, history and political science, mathematics, and special education- 
emotionally flisturbed. 

Master of Science i n Klemcntary Education 

Bachelor of Arts, with majors in social work, history, and political science. 

Bachelor of Business Administration, with majors in finance and management- 
marketing. 

Bachelor of Music Education 

Bachelor of Science, with majors in accounting, biology, chemistry, civil 
technology, criminal justice, dietetics and institutional management, econom- 
ics, electronics technology, general business administration, mathematics, 
mechanical technology, medical technology, office management, social sciences, 
and textiles and clothing. 

Bachelor of Science in Eflucation, with majors in art education; elementary 
erlucation; health, physical education, and recreation; and secondary education 
in the teaching fields of V>iology, business education, chemistry, English, 
French, general science, industrial arts education, mathematics, physics, 
social studies, Spanish, and trades and industrial education. 

Associate of Applied Science, with majors in civil technology, drafting and 
design technology, electronics technology and mechanical technology. 
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SjxutaliKl ]i\ Ktl\u;;ili()n, in Ihi* ficULs of a<lininistralion and supervision, 
t'lcMurntary education, ^aiflance anci counseling, reading education^ and 
sptM ia I i^hicalion. 

Master of Arts, in the fields of English, history, and mathematics. 
Master of iUisiness Adnnnistration 

Master of Education, in the fields of administration and supervision; cle- 
nien^ary education; guidance and counseling; health ai d physical education; 
reading education; secondary education in the teachia'5 fields of biology, 
chemistry, English, anri history; and special education. 

Master of Sciencej in the fields of physics, psychology, and sociology. 

E^achelor n{ Arts, with majors in biology, chemistry, English, French, 
German, history, mathematics, philosophy, political science, psychology, 
sociology and anthropology, and Spanish. 

Bachelor of Business Administration, with majors in accounting, business 
education, economics-business adn^inistration, and secretarial administra- 
tion. 

Bachelor of Fine Arts, with majors in art, art education, music, speech 
and drama, and speech e<hication, and theatre arts. 

Bachelor of Music, with majors in applied music and music education* 

f^achelor of Science, with majors in astronomy, biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, mc<lical technology, physics, psychology, and sociology. 

Bachelor of Science in CHEMISTRY, CRIMINAL JUSTICE, NURSING. 

I^achelor of Science in Education, with majors in early childhood education; 
elen^enlary education; health, physical cclvication, and recreation; secondary 
education in the teaching fields of biology, biology- chemist ry, business edu- 
caiion, Enulish, I'^rench, general science, German, history, mathematics, 
niathematics- physics, social sciences, and Spanish; and special e<lucation. 

Associate in Education 

Associate of Applied Science, with majors in data processing and accounting, 
secretarial, general office clerical, electronics, marketing-management, and 
radiological technology. 

EKJC^ual Degree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology* 
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.S|)('( i.ilisi 111 I'ldui at ion, in the ficlfls of l)usinnss cduiation, f:arly (IjiUlhorKi 
ofhualion, ('(lucalional at hn i ni st ratifj n and su|)e rvision, c loiiit' nla ry ('clucati<jn, 
^'uidanci- and tounscd i n^, and secondary ediuation. 

iVIastcr of Arts, in ihv fields of lOnglish, history, tnalhematics, psychology, 
and sociology, 

Mash'f of Busini^sy Adniini si ratio n 

Master of F)ducatioti, in the fields of administration and supervision, busi- 
ness education, early childhood education, elementary education, guidance 
and counseling, junior lii^h education, media, reading instruction, secondary 
I'ducation, and special education. 

Master of Science, in the fields of biology and physics, 

I'lachelfjr of Arts, with majors in anthropology, art, biology, chonistry, 
economics, English, French, geography, geology, Clerman, history, I.alin 
American studies, mathematics, philosophy, physical science, physics, 
political science, ])sychfdr;gy, sociology, Spanish, and speech an<l theatre art. 

l',;u'helor of i^Hisiness Administration, with majors in accounting, economics, 
fi nan( e, ma nagem«;nt , nicLrketi ng, and :»office adn-^inis trat ion. 

i' a< lu* 1 o r of Music 

Piachelor of Science, with majors in chemistry, earth science, geography, 
physics, politic:al science, recreation, and sociology, 

lUichelor of Science in Kducation, with majors in business education, early 
ehildh<u)d education, elementary education, junior high education, physical 
o<lu(:ation, and special education. 

Bachc^lor of Science in Mrdical Technology 

Assfu'iate of Science in COMiHiTER SCIKNCE, CRIMINAL JUSTICE, EDU- 
CAIICN, NURSINC. 

Dual Deqree Program with Georgia Institute of Technology, 
5/.^^/74 
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r.lbrnry Holdings 

Reference: Section A-f (Letter) 

Table F presents a summary of the library holdings and 
acquisitions of the twelve senior colleges during the 1972-73 
fiscal year. A calculation of total holdings per student indi- 
cates no significant disparity between predominantly black ard 
predominantly white institutions of the System. The quality- of 
library holdings is periodically assessed at the time of insti- 
tutional accreditation review. 
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F. Faculty Characteristics 

Reference: Section A-g (Letter) 
Part A, IV-D (Plan) 
Part B, VIII (Plan) 

A comparison of the total faculty serving the twelve 
generic program areas In the senior colleges to the number of 
those faculty holding the doctorate degree Is presented In 
Table G, A detailed breakdown of faculty at each Institution 
by rank and degree held Is appended to this section. 

An Improvement In the creditable but relatively low per- 
centage of doctorate faculty at Albany State College and 
Fort Valley State College has been the objective of recent 
academic leave programs. For example, there are currently 
fifteen faculty persons from Albany State College and sixteen 
faculty persons from Fort Valley State College on leave for 
academic development purposes. The Board of Regents commits 
itself to a continuation of these academic leave programs. 

Each senior college within the University System operates 
with the same nominal average faculty salary. The distribution 

) 

among ranks for each institution Is dependent upon the staffing 
pattern for that Institution, Relative salary structure is 
therefore not a factor in the determination of relative faculty 
among institutions of similar type. 
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Number and Quality of Faculty iqi 
in 

Senior Colleges of University System of Georgia 

The attached tables show the number of faculty in each department (or di- 
vision), the number holding the doctorate in each department, and the num- 
bers in each rank (Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor 
and Instructor). For each rank column the first figure gives the number of 
faculty of that rank and tlie second figure gives the number with the doctorate. 
(For the sake of brevity, Ph. has been used to cover all doctorates, in- 
cluding Ed. D, , D. B, A, , etc. , as well as Ph. D. ) 

For example, at Albany State College there are 10 faculty members in the 
Biology Department and five (5) of these hold the doctorate. The 3-3 in the 
Associate Professor column indicates that three of the Biology Faculty are 
associate professors and that all tliree of these hold the doctorate. Similarly, 
as shown in the Assistant Professor column there are three assistant pro- 
fet^sors in Chemistry and two of these hold the doctorate. 
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ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 
1973-74 





Total 


PhDs 


rroi 


ASSOC 1 rot 


ASSw rroi 


xns 


Art 










3~ 


— 


Biology 


10 


5 




3-3 


2-2 


5 


Chemistry 


5 


5 


1-1 


1-1 


3-3 


- 


English 


13 


3 






8-3 


5— 


History 


9 


2 




2-1 


4-1 


3~ 


Mathematics 


12 


6 






9-6 


3— 


Moderu Language 


5 


3 




1-1 


3-2 


1— 


Music 


8 


3 


1-1 


1-1 


2-1 


4— 


Sociology 


7 


2 


2-2 




3~ 


2— 


Speech^Drama 


5 


2 




1-1 


3-1 


l-_ 


Business Administration 


10 


, 1 


1-1 


1~ 


3— 


5~ 


Education 


17 


6 


6-6 


1— 


6— 


4— 


Health and Physical Education 


10 


2 






3-2 


— 


Nursing 


5 








2 — 


3~ 


Psychology 


6 


4 


1-1 


2-2 


1-1 


2— 


TOTAL 


126 




13-12 


14-10 


5 7-22 


42— 


Note: Does not include 12 persons on 


leave 










All other faculty^ with 


the exception of 


three 


Instructors 


in 





Nursing, have the Masters or equivalent 
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ARMSTRONG STATE COLLEGE 
1973-74 





Total 


PhD 8 


Prof 


Assoc Prof 


Aast Prof 


Jnst] 


Biology 


7 


5 


2-2 


1-1 


3-2 


1— 


Business Administration 


14 


5 


5-4 


2— 


6-1 


1— 


Chemistry-Physics (Phya 1-1) 


5 


5 


2-2 


2-2 


1-1 


- 


History-Political Science 


13 


8 


4-3 


5-5 


4— 




Mathematics 


10 


6 


1-1 


2-2 


7-3 




Psychology- Sociology 


9 


3 


1-1 




6-2 


2- 


Physical Education 


7 


1 


1— 


1-1 


3— 


2~ 


Nursing 


12 








5~ 


7~ 


Language and Liberature 
English 

Foreign Language 


2 


c 
D 

1 


6-4 
1-1 


- 


7-1 
1~ 


1~ 


Fine Arts 
Music 
Art 


2 
1 


1 


1-1 


- 


1~ 
1— 


- 


Education 


10 


8 


1-1 


2-2 


5-5 


2— 


Dental Hygiene 


5 


2 


- 


- 


1-1 


4-1 


Criminal Justice 


3 


3 




1-1 


2-2 




Academic Skills Prograi:i 


4 








4~ 




Computer Science 


1 








1— 




TOTAL 


119 


53 


25-20 


16-14 


58-18 


20— L 



Note: Does not include faculty on leave 

All other facu] cy have the Masters or equivalent with th* 
following exceptions: one Instructor of English, five li structors 
of Nursing, one Instructor of Physical Education, one In: tructor of 
Physical Educai Ion and three Instructors of Dental Hygiei e 
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AUGUSTA COLLEGE 
1973-74 





Total 


PliDs 


Prof 


Assoc Prof 


Asst Prof 


Insti 


Biology 


7 


5 


1-1 


3-3 


3-1 


- 


Business Administration 


17 


10 


5-5 


5-4 


6-1 


1— 


Chemistry 


6 


5 


2-2 


4-3 






Education 


13 


10 


1-1 


4-4 


7-5 


1— 


English 


18 


5 


1-1 


3-2 


9-2 


5— 


Fine Arts 
Music 
Art 


7 
4 


2 


1-1 


1-1 
1— 


4— 
2— 


1— 
1— 


History 

(including Political Science) 


13 


6 


3-3 


3-2 


5-1 


2— 


Languages (Foreign) 


4 


2 




1-1 


2-1 




Mathematics 


10 


5 


2-1 


2-2 


6-2 




Nursing 


8 


— 




2— 


4~ 


2~ 


Physical Lducatlon 


0 






i 




Z — 


Physics (and Earth Science) 


3 


3 


1-1 


1-1 


1-1 




Psychology 


8 


7 


3-3 


2-2 


2-2 


1— 


Sociology 


6 


2 




2-2 


1— 


3— 


TOTAL 


130 


62 


20-19 


35-27 


55-16 


20— 



Does not include faculty on leave 

Ml other faculty have the May;ters or equivalent with the following 
exceptions: two instructors of Nursing 



COLUMBUS COLLEGE 
1973-74 
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Total PhDs Prof Assoc P Asst P Instr 



business Administration-Economics 
Division 

Special Studies 

Education Division 

Physical Education 

Art and Drama 
Art 
Drama 

Music 

Dental Hygiene 
Medical Technology 
Nursing 

Languages-Humanities Division 
English 
Speech 
Philosophy 
Foreign Languages 

Bioiogy 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Criminal Justice & ROTC 

History and Political Science 
History 

Political Science 

Psychology and Sociology 
Psychology 
Sociology 



23 
3 

18 
7 

7 

2 

10 

3 
1 

12 

18 
3 
1 
3 

7 

4 

10 
3 
3 



16 
9 



11 

13 
1 



3 
2 



7 
1 
1 
1 

6 

2 

7 
2 



8 

3 



11 
4 



7 
1 



4-4 6-4 11-3 

2-2 4-4 11-7 
2— 5-1 



1- 1 

2- 2 1-1 

2-2 



1- 



1-1 



3-2 



1-1 



2-2 



1-1 



2— 

6-6 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 

1- 1 

2- 2 
4-3 

1-- 



2- 2 

3- 2 



3-3 
1-1 



5~ 
1— 

6~ 



1- - 
5— 

9-0 
2— 

2— 

3-3 

6-4 

2- 1 

?.— 



11-7 
5-2 



4-2 
1— 



2~ 
2— 
1— 



1— 
1~ 

1— 
1— 

4— 
2~ 



2— 



1- 
1- 



ERIC 



TOTAL 
Note: 



174 

Does not include faculty on leave 



82 



18-16 43-34 



93^31 21 



All other faculty have the Masters or equivalent with the following 
exceptions: une asaistaut Professor of Wursing, three Instructors of 

Nursing and one one Instructor in Special Studies 



I,: 
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FORT VALLEY STATE COLLEGE 
1973-74 





Total 


PhD 8 


Prof 


Assoc P 


A3Bt P 


Inst: 


Agriculture 


16 


8 


3-3 


2-2 


9-3 


2— 


Business and Economics 


14 


3 


- 


3-3 


4— 


7 - 


Education 


20 


15 


7-7 


4-4 


7-3 


2-1 


Psychology 


2 


1 


- 


- 


2-1 


- 


Health and Physical Education 


8 


1 


- 


- 


6-1 


2~ 


Home Economics 


8 


1 


- 


- 


4-1 


4— 


Art 


3 


mm 






2— 


1— 


English 


17 


1 


- 


3-1 


9~ 


5— 


Foreign Languages 


8 


2 






6-2 


2— 


Music 


7 


3 


1-1 


4-2 


1— 


1— 


Science and Mathematics 
Biology 

Chemistry / 
Mathematics-Physics 


8 
7 
8 


6 
4 
1 


2-2 
1-1 


4-4 
2-1 
1— 


4-2 
4-1 


2— 
3— 


Social SciGncpji 
History 

Sociology & Social Welfare 
(including Social Science) 


6 
o 

10 


3 

2 

4 


1-1 

3-3 


2-2 
2-1 


2-1 
1-1 
2— 


2— 
3— 


Developmental Education 
(Special Studies) 


5 


1 






4-1 


1~ 


TOTAL 


149 


56 


18-18 


27-20 


67-17 


37-1 



Note: Faculty on leave not included. 

Ail other faculty have the Masters or equivalent with the following 
exceptions: one Instructor of Foreign Languages 
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GEORGIA COLLEGE 
1973-74 



Total 


PhDs 


Prof 


Assoc P 


Asst P 


Inst: 


A V 

At t 


A 
H 




1— 


1— 


1— 


1— 


Biology 


Q 

y 


7 


1-1 


3-2 


5-4 


- 


Business Administration & Economics 


12 


5 


3-3 


2— 


7-2 




i^neniiscry ana rnysics 
Chemistry 
Phys ics 


4 
1 


4 
1 


1-1 

— 


1-1 
1-1 


2-2 


— 


Education 


lo 


8 


4-4 


2-1 


8-3 


2~ 


English and Speech 
English 
Speech-Drama 


9 
1 


2 
- 


2-2 
- 


1— 
- 


4~ 
1— 


2~ 


General Instruction (Lib Sci) 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1— 


- 


Healthy Physical Education & Rec» 




3 


2-2 


2— 


6-1 


2~ 


History and Political Science 


12 


8 


2-2 


1-1 


7-4 


2-1 


Home Economics 


1 rt 


1 


1-1 


2— 


5~ 


2— 


Mathemat ics 




3 


1-1 


2-1 


2-1 


- 


Modern Foreign Languages 


A 


2 


1-1 


1-1 


2— 


— 


Music 


Q 
O 


1 


1-1 


2~ 


4~ 


1~ 


Nursing 


6 


0 






3~ 


3— 


Philosophy and Religion 


1 . 


1 


1-1 








Psychology 


4 


3 


1-1 


1-1 


2-1 




Sociology 


4 


1 


1-1 




2— 


1— 


Health Professions Education Center 
Med Tech & Mental Health Assts. 


2 










2— 



Robins Resident Center 

Business Administration & Economics 5 1 - - 5-1 

TOTAL 130 51 23-22 22-9 67-19 18-1 



Note: Faculty on leave not counted 

O 

ERIC other faculty, with the exception of three Instructors in 

mHBM Nursing and one Instructor in Medical Technology 



GEORGU SOUTHERN 
1973-74 



Total 

Art 10 

Biology 16 

Chemistry 7 

English, Journalism, Philosophy 

English 27 

Journalism 2 

Philosophy 2 

Foreign Languages 10 

Geology 4 

History & Geography > » 

History 16 

Geography 2 

Home Economics 14 

Mathematics 18 

Music 11 

Physics 6 

Political Science (inc C J) 9 

Psychology 9 

Sociology-Anthropology 9 

Speech-Drama 7 

Accounting 4 

Economics 5 

Finance 6 

Management 7 

Marketing-Office Mana:;ement 8 

Educational Psych & Guidance 7 

Elementary Education 9 

Instruction & Curriculum 12 



O . Professional Laboratory Experience 13 

ERJC 



COLLEGE 



PhD 8 


Prof 


Assoc P 


Asst P 


Instr 


2 


2-L 


2-1 


2~ 






5-5 


5-5 


5-4 




7 


3-3 


2-2 


2-2 


- 


16 


7-7 


3-3 


14-6 


3 — 
2— 








2— 




5 


1-1 


1-1 


6-3 


2— 


4 




1-1 


3-3 




13 


3-3 


5-5 


7-4 
2— 


1-1 


2 


1-1 


1-1 


6— 


6~ 


10 




9-9 


4-1 


5— 


7 


2-2 


2-2 


7-3 


" 


5 


1-1 


3-3 


2-1 




6 




2-2 


7-4 




8 


1-1 


2-2 


5-5 


1— 


6 


1-1 


2-2 


4-3 


2~ 


4 


1-1 


1-1 


5-2 




1 




1-1 


1— 


2— 


3 




5-3 






3 


2-2 


2-1 


2~ 




2 




3-2 


4— 




2 


1-1 


1-1 


6— 




6 


1-1 


3-3 


2-2 


1— 


6 


3-3 




5-3 


•1— 


7 


1-1 


3-3 


2-2 


6-1 


9 


1-1 


2-2 


7-6 


3— 
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Ga Southern College 



School Services Personnel 
Secondary Education 
Health, P Ed, Recreation 



Industrial Technology 



15 



2-2 



3-2 



10-1 



Total PhPs Prof Assoc P Aeat P Instr 

5 5 - 5-b - 

8 5 1-1 3-3 l-l 3— 

28 8 3-3 4-3 13-2 8— 



TOTA!. 



306 171 43-42 76-69 136-58 51-2 



Note: Does not include faculty on leave 

All other faculty have the Masters or equivalent, with the excep- 
tion .of: one Instructor of Instruction and Curriculum, and 
one Instructor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
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GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE 
1973-74 



Business Administration 
Education 

English and Humanities 
English 
Art 

Foreign Languages 
Music 

Speech-Drama 
Nursing 

Physical Education 

Biological Sciences 

Mathematics 

Physical Sciences 
Geology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Physical Science 

Social Science 
History 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Soc lology 
Economics 



Total Pl»ns Prof Asso P Asst P Instr 



17 
17 

13 
5 
4 
3 
3 

9 

8 

7 

8 



4 
6 
2 
1 



7 
4 
8 
2 
1 



4 
14 



7 
1 
1 
1 
1 



3 
5 

4 



4 
5 



5 
3 
7 
1 



2-2 
1-1 



1-1 
1-1 



2-1 
1— 



2-2 



l-l 



2- 1 
4-4 

3- 2 



1-1 
1-1 



4-4 
1-1 



1-1 
3-2 



2-2 
2-2 



13-1 
11-9 

9-4 
1— 

3- 1 
2— 
1— 

5— 

4- 2 
2-1 
7-3 



1-1 
3-2 

1-1 



5- 3 
3-2 

6- 5 
2-1 
1— 



1— 

1— 

3— 
1 — 

1— 

3— 
2— 



2— 



TOTAL 



129 



67 



Note: Does not include faculty on leave 



11-9 25-21 80—36 14- 



AU other faculty have the Masters or equivalent with the 
following exception; three Instructors of Nursing 
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NORTH GEORGIA COLL EG t 
1973-7*:. 



i91 



Total PhDs 



Biology 

Business Administration 
Chemistry 

Education 

i 

English 

Fine Arts 
Art 
Music 

Speech-Draraa 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Physical Education 
Physics 
Psychology 
Social Science 
Special Studies 



4 
7 
3 
8 
7 

3 
3 
1 

7 

3 

7 

3 
5 
7 
3 



3 
2 
2 
6 
2 



1 

3 
3 
5 



Prof A ssoc P 
2-2 

1-1 1-1 
1-1 

1-1 1-1 

1- 1 3-1 

l-_ 

2- 2 1~ 
1-1 

1-1 

1-1 2-2 
h-h 2-1 



Asst P Infltr 



Sponsored Operations/Social Work Program 

4 



2-1 
4— 
2-1 

6- 4 
3— 

2— 

4-1 
2-1 

7- 1 
2-2 

2 — 
1__ 

3 

3— 



1— 



2— 
1— 
1— 



1~ 



TOTAL 



75 



32 



14-14 12-7 



43-11 



6~ 



Note: Faculty on leave not included 

All other Cacultv^ with the exception of one Instructor in 
Sponsored Operation/Social Work Program, have the Masters or 
Equivalent , 
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SAVANNAH STATE COLLEGE 
1973-74 





Total 


PhD 8 


Prof 


Assoc P 


Asst P 


Insti 


Biology 


8 


8 


4-4 


2-2 


2-2 


- 


Business Administration 


15 


7 


2-2 


6-4 


6-1 


1— 


Chemistry 


5 


4 


3-3 




I- 1 


1— 


Education 


13 


10 


4-4 


3-1 


6-5 


- 


English 


17 


6 


4-3 


1-1 


9-2 


3— 


Fine Arts 
Art 
Music 


3 
6 


2 


1-1 


1-1 


2— 
3— 


1— 
1— 


Health and Physical Education 


10 


2 


1-1 


1-1 


4— 


4— 


Home Economics 


4 


1 


- 


2-1 


2— 




Ma thematic 8- Physic 3 
Mathematics 
Physics-Earth Science 


9 

4 


4 

3 


1 — 

3-3 


6-4 


2 — 


1— 


Modern Languages 


4 


2 


2-2 




2— 


1— 


Social Science 


14 


9 


4-4 


1-1 


4-4 


5— 


Technical Science 


9 


5 


1-1 




7-4 


1— 


Demonstration Developmental Center 7 








1— 


6— 


TOTAL 


128 


63 


30-28 


23-16 


32-18 


25— 



»Note: Faculty on leave not included 

All other faculty have the Masters or equivalent with the following 
exceptiO;»s: one Assistant Professor of Business Administrat lon» (CPA) 
One lusirv^ctor of Music, two Instructors of Health and Physical Education, 
One Instructor of Math-Physics Division and one Assistant Professor of 
Technical Science, 
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V/VLDOSTA STATE COLLEGE 
197^-75 



Biology 

Chemistry 

Coraputer Science 

ENglish 

Geology 

History 

Mathematics 

Modern Foreign Languages 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Science 
Sociology-Anthropology 



Total PhDs Prof Assoc P Asst P Instr 



13 

2 
20 
2 
15 
11 
9 
3 
7 
2 
8 



Accounting 5 

Economics-Business Administration 1^ 

Secretarial Administration- 
Business Education 4 



Educat ion 

Physical Education 
Psychology 



28 
12 
5 



6 
3 
1 

12 
1 

12 
8 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 

1 

5 



22 
3 
3 



2- 2 

3- 3 

4- 4 

3-3 

5- 4 



2-1 



2-2 



2-2 



2-2 

1- 1 
5-5 

2- 2 
2— 

2-2 
1-1 



1-1 

1-1 3-3 

1— 1~ 

7-7 9-9 
2-1 

1-1 



6-2 

1-1 

11-6 
1— 
5-4 

3- 1 

4- 1 
1-1 

3- 1 

1- 1 

4- 2 

3— 
9-1 

2- 1 

10-6 
8-2 
4-2 



3— 
1— 
1— 
3— 

2— 
1-1 
3— 
2— 



2— 



1-- 
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Art 

Music 

Speech-Drama 



9 
9 
8 



1 
4 
3 



2— 3-1 

3- 3 2-1 
1-1 2-1 



1_- 



3" 



Nursing 12 

TOTAL • 202 93 39-33 ^2-31 

(Learning Skills Laboratory faculty in English Department) 



4— 
4— 



9 3-32 



1-1 



4 — 
28-2 



Note: Faculty on leave not included. 

All other faculty have the Masters or equivalent with the following 
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WEST GEORGIA COLLEGE 
1973-74 
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Total 


PhDs 


Prof 


Assoc P 


Asst P 


Insti 


Biology 


12 


9 


4-4 


3-2 


5-3 






u 


e 
J 


1-1 
1 — 1 








CjII^ X O 1 1 




1 1 
1 1 


J"" J 






^ — — 


Art 

Speech-Draraa 


1 1 
1 1 

6 


3 


1—1 
I'^l 


1— 

1—1 
1*^1 

3-3 


2~ 
3— 


4— 

— 


Foreign Languages 


11 


5 


2-2 


3-2 


4-1 


2— 


Geography 


5 


2 


- 


1-1 


3-1 


1— 


Geology 


8 


7 


1-1 


4-3 


3-3 


- 


History 


19 


14 


1-1 


7-6 


11-7 




Mathematics 


17 


11 


2-2 


5-4 


9-5 


1~ 


Philosophy 


4 


3 




1-1 


3-2 




r iiy o I.C o 


u 






9-9 
t — t 


'I- 1 
J- J 




roiLuicai ocience 


1 1 








0-1 




Docio±ogy'~/\TiL nropoiogy 


1 0 

1 7 




1-1 


J- J 


1 J- J 




Accounting and Finance 


8 


2 


1-1 


1-1 


6— 




Dusiness caucaLion 


0 




1-1 




Y — . 




CiConouiics 


1 A 


C 

D 


I- 1 


1- L 


7-2 




nanageuienc ono riarKecing 


0 




1-1 


2-1 


0 — 




Adm Inlstr a tioa/ Supervision 


3 


3 


- 


3-3 


- 


-■• 


Early Childhood Education 


8 


3 


- 


2-2 


2-1 


4— 


Elementary Education 


8 


5 


1-1 


1-1 


4-3 


2— 


Graduate Education 


3 


3 


1-1 


2-2 






Guidance and Counseling 


4 


4 




1-1 


3-3 




Instructional Development 


7 


3 


i-i 


1-1 


4-1 


1~ 


Physical Education & Recreation 


12 


4 




2-1 


6-3 


4— 
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Page 2 

Secondary Education 
Special Education 
Teacher Education 



Total PliDs 



4 
5 
8 



3 
3 
6 



West Georgia College 
Prof Assoc P Asst P Instr 



Nursing 



2-2 1-1 
1-1 

2-2 1-1 
1— 



1— 
5-3 



(Environmental Studies -shared) 



1-1 



1-1 



TOTAL 



278 152 37-37 71-60 136-55 34— 



Note: Faculty on leave not included 

All other facultv have the Masters or equivalent 
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IMPACT STUDIES 

Reference: Section B (Letter) 
Part A, II-C (Plan) 

General operations of the University System require numerous 
decisions related to initiation or elimination of (a) academic pro- 
grams, (b) facilities development on existing campuses^ (c) the devel- 
opment of new institutions, and (d) the modification of institutional 
admissions standards. Each of these declalons is primarily based 
upon consideration of System^wide educational, research, or service 
objectives. It is also true that a limited number of such decisions 
require an evaluation of the potential impact of the decision on 
the specific desegregation efforts of one or more System institutions. 

The Board of Regents commits Itself under this Plan to the iden- 
tification of those specific proposals which have potential Impact on 
desegregation efforts and to the development of appropriate impact 
stat^ents directed toward a measure of the net projected effect expected 
from the implementation of such proposals* 

The identification of proposals having a potential Impact on deseg- 
regation will initially be the responsibility of the president of the 
institution recommending the specific action in question. Tlie Vice 
Chancellor In the Regents' Office responsible for the specific func- 
tional area covered by the proposal will work with the Institution in 
the development of the data base required for an assessment of the net 
impact of the proposed action. The Associate Vice Chancellor, who has 
overall responsibility for the day to day implementation of this plan, 
will assess the completeness of the impact study and will incorporate 
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an appropriate Impact statement In the agenda item submitted to the 
Board of Regents requesting approval of the proposed action, Ihe 
Associate Vice Chancellor will also be responsible for screening 
all proposals prior to their introduction into the agenda to insure 
that no proposals requiring impact statements have been overlooked. 

This action will be implemented effective with the Fall Quarter 
of 1974 through the Issuance of a memorandum to the presidents by 
the Associate Vice ChanccUori Full Implementation of this action 
will be effective for all proposals submitted subsequent to the 
Issuance of this memorandum. 

Indirect costs attendant with the development of these Impact 
studies will be born by the institutions and the Regents' Office 
through the regular operating budget. This will be accompllt- ed 
through the treatment of Impact statement development as an additional 
parameter In the current proposal review process « No additional 
resources beyond those currently available will be required. 

Those actions approved by the Board of Regents during the pre- 
ceding six months which required an attendant desegregation Impact 
statement will be reported to HEW on a semi-annual basis* Proposed 
actions not recommended for approval as a result of the net alverse 
Impact revealed through impact statement development will also be 
reported to HEW for Information purposes on a semi-annual basis. 
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III. INSTITUTIONAL ROLES AND CURRICULUM DUPLICATION 

Reference: Section C and D (Letter) 
Part A, in and IV CPlan) 

This section is in response to HEW requests thai a state-level 
planning process he formulated to analy2e institutional and system 
missions as well as develop mechanisms to recognize and take corrective 
action in the area of duplicative curricula, 

The University System of Georgia is committed to such a formu- 
latton and will proceed based on the following objectives: 

1) Describe and analyze the mission, role and scope of the Uni- 
versity System as well as each institution within the System. 

2) Formulate a state-level process that will: 

a) determine those areas of study where unnecessary dupli- 
cation exists 

b) eliminate unnecessary duplication 

c) result in an implementation schedule 

Study of any one aspect of an institution pursued to its fullest 
ramifications, leads ultimately to appraisal of the integrity and ef- 
fectiveness of the institution, or system, as a whole. In defining the 
scope of a study such as the one contemplated, the approach would be 
to divide the operations of the system into such areas as instruction, 
curriculum, 'administration, finances^ student life, and faculty. These 
are interrelated, and it is not possible to pursue one very far without 
involving others. However^ it is reasonable to regard one or more of 
these categories, as defining the major mphasis of the study. It 
is our intent to place major emphasis on the curriculum area. Operational 
definitions of "generic programs of study'^, ^^program cooperation*' and 
"unnecessary duplication" are presented in Part B, Section I of this Plan, 
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Much time can be wasted on discussion of purposes and obj^-ctlves 
because of natural tendencies to express ideals and hopes rather than 
realistic goals appropriate to the clientele which an institution serves 
and the financial level at which It can operate. It may be necessary to 
let agreement on realistic objectives and purposes grow out of the study 
rather than to try to make them preface it. 
Responsibility / Organization 

Overall responsibility rests with the Associate Vice Chancellor. 
In order to implement this project a task force will be established by 
the University System Advisory Council. 
Implementat ion 

The University System will act on recommendations which result from 

the project outlined in this section. By the first semi-annual report the 

task force should have developed the project plan in sufficient detail so 

that dates for elimination of possible unnecessary curriculum duplication 

can be indicated* A tentative outline of initial project steps Includes: 

, Target Dates 

Implementation ^tep Start Complete 

Appoint task force members 7/74 8/7A 

Prepare detailed outline of pro- First semi-annual report 

ject plan. This will include dates 
to eliminate possible unnecessary 
curriculum duplication 

Analysis/Restudy of University 7/74 1/75 

System goals - quantification 
to extent possible 

Individual institution role and 10/74 12/75 

scope studies 

Correlation/Review of individual 1/75 1/76 

studies 

Review of differentiation of func- 3/75 6/76 

tion among types of institutions, 
and desired changes in the pattern 
of differentiation 

^^y^^ttention to the articulation be- 7/74 
cKJL tween higher education and secon- 
dary education 



Armstiong State College and Savannah State College, proximate senior 
colleges In the Savannah area, will be treated as a special case in the 
initiation of this study. In order to delineate the specific rote of 
each college, reduce and/or eliminate non-generic duplicative programs 
in such a manner as to promote the enrollment of a significant number 
of non-majority students on each campus, Armstrong State College and 
Savannah State College will develop and implement a plan (including a 
timetable and cost analysis) cooperatively beginning with the following 
steps: 

1. Appoint a committee with equal representation from each college, 
including from each college the Dean of the College, three ten- 
ured faculty members, two student members, and two alumni members. 
The two college presidents will co-chair the committee. The 
purposes of the committee will be to; 

a. Examine carefully existing curricula at the two 
institutions for the purpose of reducing and/or 
eliminating non-core duplicative curricula* 

b. Make recommendations as to the division between 
the two colleges of program so that each college 
will have distinct upper level programs and majors 
not unnecessarily duplicated by the other. 

This committee will be appointed not later than August I, 197A; 
its report is to be completed not later than July I, 1975, with 
implementation of approved recommendations initiated not later 
than July 1, 1976, 

2. Appoint a committee with equal representation Erom each college, 
including from each college the deans of student affairs, two 



rectuUcrs and/or counselor^. jjid. two students (one black and 
one white) from each campus. The two deans of the colleges will 
co-chalr the committee, The purpose of the committee will be to; 

a. Develop a unified approach for joint effort by the 
two Institutions In local recruiting. 

b. Develop a joint effort program through which the area 
high school counselors will be contacted and Informed 
of the opportunities offered at the two Institutions. 

This committee will be appointed not later than August I, 197^; 
Its report Is to be completed by March 1, 1974, with Implementa- 
tion initiated not later than September I, 1975. 
Direct department heads from each of the two colleges under the 
supervision of the two deans of the colleges In each academic 
area to meet in a series of Joint meetings in order to examine 
carefully ways In which the undergraduate program might become 
more cooperative by utilizing the strengths of the two departments. 
These meetings are to begin In September 1974 with the reports 
being due not later than June I, 1975. These reports would be 
given to the two deans of the colleges for collation not later 
than September 1, 1975. Implementation of the recommendations 
wi^ich are considered to be feasible would be initiated not later 
than September 1, 1976. 
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IV. SWDENT RKCRUITMENT 

Reference: Section E (LoLtov) 
Pnrt IV-C-l (Plan) 

As noted tn Part A, successful recruiting and retention of students 
requires a coordinated approach to potential applicants, the structuring 
of financial aid packages sufficient to meet Individual needs, and the 
provision of programs directed toward the academic and social adjustment 
required for long-range academic success. Factors related to successful 
recruiting are diverse In nature but closely Interrelated* Recruiting 
programs therefore must be comprehensive If they are to reach all potential 
students. 

The University System recruiting policies are common to all Insti- 
,tutlons; however, some recruiting procedures vary within the University 
System due to the type and geographic location of the different Insti- 
tutions. For example, the recruiting procedure of a two-year commuter 
Institution Is oriented toward the local area, while the recruiting 
procedure of n two-year resident Institution is oriented to cover the 
entire state. 

However, all recruiting activities are pursued without regard to 
race, color, sex, age, religion, or national origin. 

The answers to three basic questions He at the very heart of the 
various strategies developed for recrullment: 

(1) What are the factors that influence a student's choice of college? 

(2) What information does he need in making his choice? 

* ^ (3) What are the best channels to distribute this information? 

Research guided by these questions very pointedly reveals that there are 
no single or simple answers. However, what has been learned Is the basis 
O for University System recruiting activities. 

ERIC 
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It hns boon learned that parents are, by far, the nost Influential 
agents in the rttudcnt*8 choice of college, followed by relatives and 
friends, counsolois > teachers, principals. College Day or College Fair 
programs, and advertisements* 

It has also been learned that the information that is considered 
essential and desirable to aid in making the decision requires both 
general and specific information relating to geographic location, aca- 
demic programs, admissions, costs, financial aid and assistance, and 
campus llfe» 

Counselors are, by far, the students' major source of information 
concerning colleges, the second source being parents, relatives and 
friends, then followed by teachers and principals, and advertisements, 

The function of recruiting activities, then, is to provide general, 
specific and factual information concerning available educational oppor- 
tunities so that each of the respective institutions can be properly 
Interpreted by: 

(1) students, 

(2) counselors and others that serve as information resources 
for prospective students, and 

(3) parents and others that serve as influential factors in the 
studont^s choice of college* 

PROBE Counselop Workshops are held over the state for the purpose 
of providing information and materials relating to the various available 
educational opportunities of all University System institutions » These 
workshops are cooperatively planned, with high school counselors, college 
representatives, aixl financial aid officers participating* Opportunities 
are afforded for personal contact for discussions of specific problems 



as well lis for tho provision of complete gcnor<il Information In the form 
of printed malorliils for the counselors* Tho workshops arc designed 
specifically for the counselor who works directly with the student and 
his family. However, contact Is made with all superintendents, head- 
masters, and principals for their Information and» most Importantly, to 
solicit their support. The counselor must be given release time to 
attend, and In recent years the secondary school administrative struc- 
ture has been very supportive of the workshop programs. The eleven 
PROBE Counselors Workshops In 1973 were attended by more than 400 high 
school counselors over the state. Every high school counselor, repre- 
senting both public and private Institutions, Is Invited to attend. 

These workshops afford the college representative an opportunity 
to discuss his institution with high school counselors face to face. 
College representatives and counselors get to know each other personally, 
and problems, both real and perceived, get personal attention. 

Twenty Educational Fairs designed to provide students, parents, 
teachers, counselors, administrators, and other Interested persons 
with factual and current Information about all phases of admissions, 
financial aid, cost, housing , programs, etc., were held throughout 
the state in 1973. The general public was Informed about the fairs 
through a state^wide publicity program using newsletters, newspaper 
stories, and radio and television coverage. 

These fairs were blanketed over the state and were attended by 
more than 10,000 persons. The fairs were held in civic centers, shop- 
ping malls, armories, community recreation centers, large convention- 
type motels, and coliseums. An effort was made not to schedule these 
fairs on any school campus, but in two Instances adequate facilities 
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were not nvnl lablc except on college campuses. Participation' in these 
fairs is voluntary. Some institutions participate in all fairs while 
some will be involved in only one, This is generally determined by the 
nature of the institution, For example, a non-residential college is 
not likely to participate In fairs outside what tbey consider to be 
Its service area. 

Each institution participating in the fair is assigned one table, 
The location of an institution's table is determined either by alpha* 
betlcal order by name of institution or by lottery. Institutions are 
limited to visual displays (audio equipment is not permitted). Each 
person attending the fair is provided with a general information bro- 
chure. This brochure includes a listing of all participating institutions, 
and a map of the fair facility showing the location of each participating 
institution. 

A representative from the Board of Regents serves as an ex-officio 
member of the Georgia Education Articulation Committee and attends all 
fairs and workshops sponsored by the Committee. The Regents' represent- 
ative participates in the planning, development, scheduling, and evalu- 
ation of all PROBE fairs and workshops. 

Plans for 1974 are now being made for 22 fairs and 12 counselor 
workshops. A concerted effort will be made to get more counselors to 
attend the workshops. This will be accomplished by soliciting adminl- 
st>-ative support from Boards of Education, superintendents, headmasters, 
and principals. Two additional workshops have been scheduled to make 
the workshop more accessible in respect to geographic distances. 

Two additional fairs have been scheduled for 1974, and again every 
effort will be made to use faGilibies that are most accessible and attrac- 
tive to all students (shopping malls, civic centers, armories, and other 
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public facilities that afford access and convciilenco) . The workshops 



and 


fairs arc sclunlulcd 


as follows: 






PROBE 






COUNSE!,OR WORKSHOPS 


PLACE 


DATE 


1. 


Atlanta 


Airport Hilton Inn 


September 30 


2. 


Marietta 


Kcnnes^iw Junior College 


October 2 


3. 


DeKalb 


Plantation House Restaurant 


October 9 


h. 


Augusta 


Executive House of Augusta 


October 10 


5. 


Swainsboro 


Swainsboro Country Club 


October 14 


6. 


Rone 


Mount Berry Co 1 lege 


uctODor zz 


7. 


Gainesville 


Holiday Inn 


October 24 


8. 


Columbus 


Columbus College 


October Z9 


9. 


Macon 


Sheraton Motor Inn 


October 30 


10. 


Albany 


Downtowner Motor Inn 


November 7 


11. 


Waycross 




November iz 


12. 


Savannah 


Armstrong State College 


November 14 




PROBE 






REGIONAL FAIRS 


PIACE 


DATE 


1. 


At lanta 


Greenbrlar Shopping Mall 


September 30 


2. 


DeKalb County 


Northlake Mall 


October, 1 


3. 


Marietta 


Cumberland Mall 


October 2 


4. 


Newnan 


Armory In Newnan 


October 8 


5. 


DeKalb County 


Soutii DeKalb Mall 


October 9 


6. 


Augusta 


Bell Auditorium 


October 10 


7. 


Swainsboro 


Armory In Swainsboro 


October 14 


8. 


Mi lledgevi He 


Hatcher Square Mall 


October 15 


9. 


Athens 


Coliseum, University of Ga . 


October 16 


10. 


Dal ton 


Dalton Junior College 


October 21 


11. 


Rome 


Rama da Inn 


October 22 


12. 


Blalrsvi lie 


Union County High School 


October 23 


13. 


Gainesvl lie 


Holiday Inn 


October 24 


14. 


Cordele 


Armory in Cordele 


October 28 


15. 


Columbus 


Municipal Auditorium 


October 29 


16. 


Macon 


Coliseum 


October 30 


17. 


Valdosta 


City Auditorium 


November 6 


18. 


A Ibany 


Downtowner Motor Inn 


November 7 


19. 


Douglas 


Armory in Douglas 


November 11 


20. 


Waycross 


Y.M.C.A. 


November 12 


21. 


Brunswick 


Brunswick Mall 


November 13 


22. 


Savannah 


Oglethorpe Mall 


November 14 



The activities described in the Plan represent a continuing effort 
on the part of the Board of Regents to achieve its stated objectives 
and to comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
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principles and prncticos of the University System Recruitment Program 
are non-dlscr imtnatory * 

The University System hns experience in changing the Image of 
an institution* b'or example, two University System Institutions, 
Georgia College and Valdosta State College, were once women's collegos. 
In the fall of 1973, Valdosta State College enrolled 47% males and 
Georgia College enrolled males, Georgia Tech, formerly an all 
male institution, enrolled 7% females in the fall of 1973, Georgia 
State University was once a division of the University of Georgia. 

The following are specific operational steps that have been imple- 
mented to facilitate image change and attract minority students: 

(1) The predominantly white institutions have employed black 
admissions counselors . 

(2) The predominantly black institutions have employed white 
admissions coui^selors, 

(3) Faculty members, black and white, participate In recruiting 
activities . 

(4) Students, black and white, participate in recruiting activities. 

(5) High school counselors, black and white, arc invited to the 
campuses for workshops and conferences. 

(6) Printed materials are designed to reflect the presence of 
minority students on campus, 

(7) Leaders from business, Industry, and government are consulted 
for methods, procedures and ide£>s on minority recruitment. 

(8) Target populations are identified, and listings of potential 
students from the target population are obtained. Several 
national organizations provide these services on local, state, 
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regional, and national bases, Parameters arc defined by the 
collage, and listings of potential students are provided. 
(National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
College Entrance Examination Board, National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program, and the Veterans Administration arc examples.) 
(9) Direct mailings, follow-ups, and personal visits to schools 
based upon inquiries or the above cited listings, 

(10) Special week-long programs for recognition of minority achieve- 
ments and accomplishments by the various Institutions* 

(11) Special art showings featuring minority artists and/or 
cultural themes, 

(12) Student organizations are charged to promote minority parti- 
cipation in various student activities. 

(13) Special courses, lectures, and seminars relating to minority 
needs and Interests are sponsored by the various institutions. 

These operational steps have been effectuated within the framework 
of stated principles and practices. The specific, measured effect that 
these steps have with respect to the degree that black students will 
select traditionally white institutions and conversely the degree that 
white students select traditionally black institutions is extreroely 
difficult to determine. 

The University System Advisory Council Administrative Commtttee 
on Records and Admissions reviews and evaluates the principles and 
practices of recruiting annually* Plans are to continue the various 
outreach programs considered most effective by each of the respective 
ens t Iturlons , and all institutions will participate In the state-wide 
PROBE Programs in 197A. The Committee is receptive to, and searches for, 
new ideas and procedures that will Improve current effectiveness, Listed 
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balow are several activities tn process of consideration: 

(1) The feasibility of sponsoring a stnto-wlde conference on 
attracting white students to the traditionally black insti- 
tutions. There are three traditionally black institutions 
in the Unlversivy System and an additional six traditionally 
black private schools in the state* 

(2) Design and conduct a series of studies for the purpose of 
determining the effect of present procedures and methods/ 

(3) The feasibility of obtaining extramural funds to support 
the development and operation of summer institutes or camps 
on campus for disadvantaged high school juniors and seniors, 
The objectives of the Institutes are: 

(a) To stimulate Interest In post-secondary education 

(b) To alert the students to the advantages of continuing 
thel'r education 

(c) To plan and propose a suitable financial aid package 

(4) The feasibility of obtaining extramural funds to sponsor 
disadvantaged students for week-end visits to the campus, 
The visitors would attend classes, student activities, and 
meet with student and faculty groups, 

(5) The feasibility of obtaining extramural funds to sponsor 
a college tour for disadvantaged students, A full week 
tour on a chartered bus visiting 7 to 10 separate Insti- 
tutions , 

(6) Seek cooperation and commitments from business, industry, 

and government to provide financial grants, part-time employ- 
ment, and co-op opportunities for disadvantaged students, 
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The recommendations developed by the Advlaory Council Admintstrn- 
tive Committee on Records and Admissions will be acted upon by the 
Regents' Office staff under the direction of the Associate Vice Chnn- 
cellor. Recommendations found to be feasible will be implemented 
on timetables determined by the nature of the specific action required. 



A student *s progress will bo assessed periodically throughout 
the year. He may exit the Special Studies Program at any time 
he exhibits predetermined levels of satisfactory performance. A 
student falling to satisfactorily exit the program within one year 
may be asked to withdraw. Procedures for exiting Special Studies 
programs are standardized throughout the University System, 

Staffing Is the most Important element In a Special Studies 
Program, The Program includes several types of staff: a director; 
English, Math, and Reading Instructors; counselors ; and tutors. 
Educational, vocational and personal counseling la Incorporated 
as m Integral part of the program of Special Studies activities. 
The CGP provides useful demographic data that will be used In 
counsel Ing. 

The faculty who work with the Special Studies Program have 
been recruited for their sensitivity to student needs, competency 
In the selected field, flexibility and openness lo new and different 
teaching techniques which benefit those participating. Such a 
staff is above minimizing the Intelligence or background of the stu- 
dents they serve. To deal successfully with these students, the 
faculty develop and examine case histories to learn about each indi- 
vidual and problems which might cause the learning deficiency. 

Effective counseling Is an integral part of the Special Studies 
Programs, Counselors are concerned about the students' educational 
and vocational aspirations and seek out these students to investi- 
gate their needs. 

The programs provide tutoring services to supplement instruc- 
tion. These services are provided by graduate students when avail- 
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V, RETENTION OF BIACK STUDENTS 

Reference: Section F (Letter) 

Part A, IV-C-3 (Plan) 

The Board of Regents commits Itself to the implementation at 
each institution of comprehensive academic programs designed to aid 
in the retention of students. This action is based on the belief 
that the question of special compensatory activities goes directly 
to the heart of the problem of Increasing minority student enrollment, 

Special Studies Program Implementation 

Students assigned to the program of Special Studies pursue 
developmental programs of study in the areas of English, reading 
or mathematics. The English instruction includes several levels 
providing instruction in grammar, spelling, word usage, sentence 
and paragraph structure and, when needed, speech. The reading 
instruction includes levels with instruction in vocabulary, com- 
prehension and speed. The math instruction includes levels for 
Instruction in arithmetic computation skills and elementary algebra, 

The programs also Include, either through an organized course 
or in individual and group counseling sessions, an orientation to 
college life, study skills, personal relations, and vocational and 
academic counseling. As much as possible, an Individualized ap- 
proach is used making extensive use of laboratory settings and 
utilizing extensive instructional media. No college level credit 
is earned by Special Studies activities; however, "institutional 
credit" is awarded. A student admitted to the Special Studies 
category is not permitted to take credit courses which require the 
content of the Special Studies Program as a prerequisite, 
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able, other mature students, faculty, and interested community 
members. Again, they are required to be sympathetic to the needs 
of Special Studies students. 

To insure success, the director and staff assist the admin- 
istration nnd faculty in accepting the Special Studies pnrtlcl- 
pants and their related activities as an integral part of the total 
collegiate structure. 'This helps the student develop a basis for 
belonging and prevents him from feeling disassociated from the 
college. 

The Special Studies department has a staff with an interest 
in and dedication to the Program and its students. There is suf- 
ficient full -time staff to provide the minimum program needed for 
the full year with additional staff being drawn from the other 
college departments as needed to meet additional needs. 

The basic objectlvo of these efforts is to expand opportunities 
for poorly prepared students. 

The director has staffing, budgeting, and policymaking respon- 
sibility and authority commensurate with other Institutional depart- 
ments. Additionally, the director has a knowledge of the total 
academic program, appreciation for the relationship of this program 
to the entity, and empathy and understanding for students enrolled in 
the program. He will report directly to the inst i Lutions ' s chief aca- 
demic officer who in turn is responsible to the president of the insti- 
tution. The president of each institution in the University System is 
responsible to the Board of Regents through the Chancellor for all 
aspects of the institutions ' s operations, 
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The fundamental step is the tentative identification of poorly 
prepared students prior to their admission to the'^college . Effec- 
tive September 1974, all prospective students with a combined 
Scholastic Aptitude Test score of 650 or less will bo notified that 
they will be required to take further tests. Institutions iiviy set 
higher standards than the 650 SAT score/ The Comparative Guidance 
and Placement Program of the College Entrance Examination Board 
will be used for the purpose of specific placement either In de- 
velopmental courses within the program of Special Studies or In 
regular college level work. 

The minimum exit scores for the System are standard scores of 
42 on the CGP math section, 43 on the CGP reading section, and 44 
on the CGP sentences section. Each Institution will be free to set 
any higher standard which It believes to be desirable. 

It Is expected that the newly established standard will dl- 
rectly affect about 3^500 students. However, In the 1972 Fall 
Quarter nearly 6,000 students were taking one or more develop- 
mental courses. This Indicates that the various schools, as well 
as Individual students, have already identified a major portion of 
the problem. Therefore, it Is estimated that the program enroll- 
ment will range from six to seven thousand students by the fall of 
1974. 

The Special Studies Program Is recognised as an integral part 
of the academic program of the University System and as such will ; 
receive the lull support of the Board of Regents » Mxact budget- 
figures will not be available until enrollment has been completed 
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September 1974, However, preliminary budget development indicates 
that approxlmvitely 150 equivalent full time (E,F,1\) f^'culty and 
staff supported by an operating budget of approximately $2,200,000 
will be designated within institutional operating budgets for Uni- 
versity System remedial programs, including Special Studies* 

Institutions will submit data quarterly on the number of students 
in their Special Studies program and the resources utilized by the Pro- 
gram. In addition they will submit an annual report that will Include 
comprehensive information about students, faculty, curriculum, support 
services and an evaluation of their Special Studies Programs, 

After review of these reports, the Associate Vice Chancellor will 

Inform the institutional presidents of items needing attention for the 

Improvement of these programs. In addition, the recently established 

University System Advisory Council Academic Committee on Special Studies 

will meet at least twice annually to consider the progress of these 

programs and offer advice on how they might be made more effective. 

An annual workshop for Special Studies faculty and personnel will be 

conducted to improve their skills and to share information. The 

second such workshop was held May 16-18, 1974, 

Implementation of a System for Assessing the Retention Rate of 
Students 

The quantitative assessment of the retention rates for students 
. . who have participated In compensatory activities Is an essential 
adjunct to the provision of such activities. The Board of Regents 
therefore commits itself to the development of a student records 
system possessing the necessary detail to permit tracking of the 
student from initial enrollment to program completion or withdrawal, 
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Data, collected by student, will include: Institution, student 
name, ^50ct<ll security number, sex, rnce> quarter and year of entrance, 
high school, high school average, SAT scores, hours attempted, credit 
earned, transfer data, terminal student code, residency code, etc* 
This Information to be collected on entering freshmen as of September 
1974 will provide the basis for a comprehensive system of evaluating 
student retention. Individual student performance will be correlated 
with institutional reports on the racial composition of the student 
body. This correlation will provide a measure of the effectiveness 
of compensatory programs in achieving desegregation. 

The reports developed will be reviewed by the Associate Vice 
Chancellor and his staff and when action Is Indicated, written or 
oral communications will be directed to the president Involved. 

It should be noted that the detailed process proposed here 
demands a relatively lengthy analysis period, Part-time study, tem- 
porary cessation of formal education, and transfer to other state 
systems are all factors to be considered. Design of this system will 
require approximately six man months of effort, It will be fully 
operational by October 1, 1975, 
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DISCRIMINATION WITHfN INDIVIDUAI. INS riTUTTONS 

Reference: Section G (Letter) 

Part A, Introduction (Plan) 

The Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia Is sincerely 
committed to the elimination of all vestiges of discrimination within 
individual institutions • Ongoing efforts will be made in the thirty-one 
institutions of the System to continue to eliminate possible discrimination 
in such speclElc areas as social organizations, assignment of student 
teachers and clinical experience students, and off -campus housing and 
employment discrimination affecting students, 

Effective with the Fall Quarter, 1974, the Hoard will require each 
institution through its Dean of Students or Vice President for Student 
Affairs to identify and eliminate any type of discrimination at the 
institutional level, Seminnnual reports will be mnde to the Associate 
Vice Chancellor by each president concerning the status of the racial 
mix in social Organizations, the elimination of any vestige of dlscrlmi- 
""nation in assignment of off-campus housing, and employment discrimination 
which affects students^ The Associate Vice Chancellor will be responsible 
for monitoring these reports and, through planned visitation by supporting 
members, will verify in fact that no discrimination exists in the following 
areas : 

A» Social Organizations 

Social Organizations are probably the most contravcrsial and far- 
reaching area of HW requests, for there is a human tendency for people 
with common Interests, objectives and aims to band to^',ethcr, The 
Vice President for Student Affairs and the Deans of Students and 
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their staffs of the various institutions will sea to it that 
membership in social organizations is not restricted by matters 
of race, creed, or color. Indeed, it will be their responsiblttlcs 
to actively encourage students of all persuasions to enter actively 
into the affairs of those social organizations sponsored and financed 
by the Institutions, 

Assignment of Student Teachers and Clinical Students 

All student teachers in departments in schools of education will 
continue to be assigned on a racially integrated basis, Since the 
public schools of the State now are Integrated and are used as 
laboratory situations for teacher training, student teachers will 
be assigned to racially mixed elementary and secondary classes for 
their student teaching experience. The same policy will apply to 
clinical arrangements for nursing and other allied health students, ^ 
Each Institution will be required to report the name of the student 
teacher, the school assigned or clinical assignment, and the per- 
centage of racial mix in each student teaching assignment. 
Off -Campus Housing 

On-campus housing now Is assigned on a non-descriminatory basis 
without regard to racial identity, Wherever off -campus housing is a 
necessity, the President of each institution, through his Director of 
Housing, will prepare and keep a list of all approved housing arrange- 
ments. Approved housing is defined as housing where landlords agree 
to rent without discrimination. Students desiring off-campus housing 
will have access to this listing and will be recommended to the off- 
campus units without regard to racial identity. Off-campus housing 
provided by an institution must be proportional in quantity to the 
number of students applying for such housing, and the quality and cost 



of this off-campus housing must bo assured so as to be of the highest 
quality available, 
Stud out employment 

The University System's policy in connection with employment 
discrimination will be consistent with those of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) . All student employment will be 
subject to fair employment practices and each institution will list 
in the student handbook that it is an Equal Employment Opportunity 
institution and that students will be employed without regard to 
race, creed or color. Each institution will be required to keep 
and submit records in such form and contain such Information which 
will enable the Associate Vice Chancellor to ascertain whether the 
institution has complied with these provisions. For example, 
Institutions will provide for the task performed. 

All of the above statements of policy will further provide that 
asserted considerations of privacy of confidentiality will not bar 
proper evaluations or enforcement of these policies, Compliance 
reports with t:he above listed items will be contained in semiannual 
submissions to HEW, These compliance submissions will be initiated 
in January 1975. The total implementation of this action will be 
achieved at the point of its Initiation, 

Costs attendant with the initiation of tills action will be 
absorbed within the operating budgets of the institutions and the 
Regents ' Office. Personnel currently available will accommodate 
this activity within their existing responsibilities. An attempt 
will be made to correlate this individual institution compliance 
program with existing activities related to review by the Office for 
Civil Rights in an attempt to minimize duplication of effort, 
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VII. DESEGREGATION OF FACULTY AND STAFF 

Reference: Section It (Letter) 
Part A, IV-D (Plan) 

As detailed In Part A, section D all faculty and staff appointments 
represent a unique relationship between the individual employee and the 
specific institution. The primary responsibility for the identification 
and recruitment of a prospective faculty member rests with the academic 
department Involved, However, it is recognized that certain standard- 
ized procedures are helpful in the identification and recruitment of 
minority persons. The Board of Regents commits the Institutions of the 
University System to the effective and full utilization of their 
techniques. 

Recruitment 

An ongoing recruitment program has been designed to produce and 
Increase the number of minority faculty and staff in the University 
System, Channels for employment of minorities In academic and staff 
positions Include, but are not limited to, the following: 
1» Advertisements In professional journals and Job 

registries, 

2. Unsolicited applications and Inquiries^ 

3, Minority persons teaching at predominantly minority 
collef:':'S and other institutions outside the University 
System of Georgia 

4, Minorities employed in positions In Industry, government, 
law firms , hospitals. 

5. Professional minorities working at Independent research 
institutions and libraries, 
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6. Professional Minorities who have received significant 
grants or professional recognition. 

7. Minorities already working at the Institution and 
elsewhere working in other capacities and who are 
qualified for elevation to or who may be promotable to 
vacant positions at a higher level on the faculty or staff. 

8. Minority doctoral recipients who are not now using their 
profess ional training, 

9. Minorities who are presently candidates for graduate 
degrees who show promise of high achievement, 

10, Minorities attending vocational-technical schools in the 
employment area, 

11. Campus placement offices at Idatitutlons within aad without the 
University System. 

12, Employment Rosters of the State Merit System. 

13. Notices on bulletin boards where they will be seen by minorities 
and women. 

The Board will urge the institutions to use all data obtainable 

on the availability of minorities and women, Including Availability 

Data-Minorities and Women published by the Higher Education Division, 

Office of Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 

and other available data that may be published by the Government, 

In addition, the institutions will be urged to take advantage of the 

resources offered through the following organizations; 

Urban League 
Job Corps 

Equal Opportunity Programs, Inc. 
Concentrated Employment Programs 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Secondary Schools 

Colleges and City Colleges with high minority enrollmeat 
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State Eraployment Service 

Aspira of America , Inc., New York (Puerto Rico) 
League of United Latin American Citizens 
Service Employees Redevelopment (Mexican American) 
0. I. Forum 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 

National Organization for Women 

Welfare Rights Organizations 

Women'a Equity 'Act Ion League 

Talent Bank for Business and Professional 

Women (including 26 women's organizations) 
Professional Women's Caucus 
Intercollegiate Association of University 

Women 

Negro Women's sororities service groups (Delta 

Sigma Theta, Alpha Kappa Alpha, and Zeta Phi Beta) 
National Council of Negro Women 
American Association of University Women 
Young Women's Christian Association 
Jewish Women's Groups 

Catholic Women's Groups • 
Protestant Women's Group 
Community leaders as Individuals 

In addition to using the foregoing channels for recruiting minority 

and female faculty and staff, the institutions will use the following 

specific recruiting mechanisms to assist in the University System's over 

all desegregation commitment: 

1. Development of departmental Affirmative Action Plans 
(if ttje size of the institution warrants) in which 
the department will be committed, on the basis of 
utilization analysis, to set reasonable goals and 
time tables for increasing the number of minority 
and women employees. The department head will make 
annual reports to the president, A specific provision 

for making such reports will be included in the institutions 
Affirmative Action Plan. 

2. Adopt an effective procedure to assure that minority 
and women applicants are provided the opportunity to 
come to the campuses of the institutions for Interviews* 
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3. Develop a process for scanning all solicited and unsolicited 
applications to identify minority status of each applicant* 

4. Plan for interviews of minorities and women at professional/ 
administrative conferences and conventions, 

5. Make firm employment offers to qualified minorities 

and women. 

6. Place strong and continuing administrative policy 
stress on minority and female recruitment with necessary 
monitoring and follow-up. 

7. . Through conferences and other communications methods, 

assist all hiring officials to become sensitive to the 
need for employment of minorities and females. 
Applicant Clearing House 

To support and enhance its recruitment program, the Board will 
establish at the University of Georgia a centralized clearing house 
of applicants for academic and staff positions throughout the University 
System. Applications will be received directly from inviduals, from 
organizations such as those listed above, and from institutions without the 
the University System. Institutions in the University System will deposit 
into the applicant clearing house copies of all applications and resumes 
received from all sources. The applications will be cross-referenced four 
ways: by alphabet, discipline, race, sex. The pool will be main- 
tained to provide immediate Information on prospective minority and 
women candidates for faculty and staff positions. The requirement 
for deposit of applications and resumes by institutions in addition to 
those received from other sources will be expected to expand the 
clearing hous e to the point where applicant Information should be made 
available by computerized reports. Institutions will be required to 
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make reasonable effort to identify both suitable minority and majority 
race applicants for each faculty and staff opening. In the event suitable 
applicants are not so identified^ the institution will be required to 
consult the applicant clearing house in a further effort to identify 
such applicants. Without altering any legitimate criteria for employment, 
selection decisions would be made so as to increase the desegregation of 
faculty and staff at each institution, 

In any case, the Board of Regents will develop andlSaintain an 
effective applicant monitoring system to make the Clearing house an 
impprtant resource in the desegregation of faculty and staff and 
this effort will be emphasized in the Affirmative Action Programs. 

Board Affirmative Action Plan 

The Board will prepare and maintain an Affirmative Action Program 
for the achievement of equal employment throughout the University 
System. This plan will convey to the institutions the Board's policy 
on non-discrlmlnation and its commitment to the accomplishment of full 
desegregation of faculty and staff, 

The Board's Affirmative Action Plan will require each institution 
to prepare and maintain an Affirmative Action Plan setting forth the 
number of minorities and women on its faculty and staff; committing 
Itself to make the necessary work force analysis to point up problem 
areas where minorities and wome.i are underutilized; to establish goals 
and timetables when results of the Institution's Affirmative Action efforts 
to achieve desegregation could reasonably be expected; to reaffirm Its 
policy so that faculty, staff, students, and the general public. Including 
business firms, will be made aware of It; to establish lines of 
responsibility for Implementing the program; and to establish a system for 
^ auditing and reporting that will effectively monitor all aspects of Its 
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Affirmative Action Plan and the degree of its effectiveness In meeting 
desegregation goals and timetables and its rccotrrtiendatlons In those 
areas where the rate of progress has not been satisfactory. Each 
Institution has designated an Affirmative Action Officer to direct 
this activity. 

The Personnel/Payroll team of the University System Information System 
Task Force is developing a comprehensive master personnel system 
that Is capable of meeting the operational needs of the institutions and 
providing an adequate system for monitoring the desegration efforts of 
the institutions and for reporting required personnel and pay Information 
to the Federal Government, the State Government, and various outside 
agencies. The data base is exhaustive and thorough and will produce 
almc ' any informational report that may be required at any time, includ- 
ing Affirmative Action Reports (Analysis of employment by race, sex, etc.), 
the status of goals and time tables at any given time, Equal Employment 
Opportunity information required by EEO-06, and other reports required by 
various agencies of government. 

Annual reports will be required of each president documenting 
the progress or lack of progress made by the institution as revealed 
by the monitoring system discussed above. Their reports will be 
analyzed and filed with HEW on an annual basis. 
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VIII. PROGRAMS TO INCREfVSE THE NUMBER OF BLACK FACULTY AND STAFF 

Reference: Section I (Letter) 

Part A, IV-D-2 (Plan) 



The Board of Regents is committed to the recruitment and retention 
of Increased numbers of black faculty and staff. 

The fundamental processes directed toward the recruitment of-^ ' 
minority employees are described in Part B, VII of this Plan. 

The retention of selected faculty members will be accomplished 
through the continued use at all System Institutions of academic 
leave programs for the purpose of advanced study or training. 
The following chart illustrating the current year utilization of the 
academic leave program by the senior colleges Is indicative of the 
effort to which the Board of Regents is cornnltted. 



SENIOR COLLEGE FACULTY ON EDUCATIONAL LEAVE 

1973-74 



Institution 



Total on 
leave 



With 



Without 
Pay 



Total 
Pay 



Albany State College 
Armstrong State College 
Augusta College 
Columbus College 
Fort Valley State College 
Georgia College 
Georgia Southern College 
Georgia Southwestern College 
North Georgia College 
Savannah State College 
Valdosta State College 
West Georgia College 



15 
4 
7 
3 

16 

4 
6 
1 
8 
7 
7 



10 
4 
2 

14 

1 
1 

6 
5 
5 



5 
3 
2 

3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 



$60,250 
$14,385 
$ 5,567 

$52,659 

$ 3,467 
$ 900 

$36,132 
$ 7,500 
$14,349 



TOTAL 



$195,209 
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Under a plan called the Georgia Leadership Development Program, 
the University of Georgia has formed a unique partnership with Albany 
State College, Fort Valley State College and Savannah State College 
with the objective of improving education opportunities for faculty 
members, 

, Effective June 1974, the three participating institutions will 

each send one faculty member to the University for a year of study 
toward doctorate degrees in education. 

When their classroom work is complete, the faculty members will 
take graduate internships. They will return to their colleges to 
teach a reduced load of courses while they write their dissertations » 

The ultimate objective of this plan is the development of a 
trend toward the Increased employment of black faculty in pre- 
dominantly white colleges. ^ 
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IX. STATE-LEVEL MONITORING 

Reference: Section J (Letter) 

Part A, II-A, B, and C (Plan) 

Implementation on the Plan proposed in this document v;ill be 
accomplished at the administrative direction of the Chancellor of the 
University System acting on behalf of the Board pt Regents, the only 
agency in Georgia constitutionally charged with responsibility for 
public higher education. The Assistant Vice Chancellor for Personnel, 
acting under the supervision of the Associate Vice Chancellor, will 
develop a system of monitoring the implementation of the Plan with 
the specif ic goals of : (I) determining the extent to which statewide 
desegregation techniques are being faithfully executed on the insti- 
tutional level, and (2) determining possible deficiencies in the 
desegregation approaches of the Plan and acting to correct or enhance 
them. In addition, each college president will designate a person 
who will be responsible for Plan Implementation at the institutional 
level. 

Tasks proposed in this area include: 

(1) assimilation of reports indicated in this Plan 

(2) verification that reporting Is complete 

(3) analysis of implementation progress 

(4) preparation of a quarterly report to the Chancellor 
that describes progress, problems, recommendations 
for changed plans 

(5) preparation of semi-annual reports on all phases 
of Implementation for submission to the OCR 

The Implamentatlon monitoring process will require establishment 

of a schedule for e^ch project or study In this Plan. In addition, 

responsibilities and target completion dates must be approved. This 
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schedule will be submitted to the OCR with the first semi-annual 
progress report. It is anticipated that a mutually acceptable monitor* 
ing mechanism between the OCR and the University System of Georgia will 
be completed prior to submission of the first seml*annual progress 
report. As an example of an implementation schedule^ the tentative 
overall schedule follows , 



IMPLEMENTATION SCHEDULE 

STATE -WIDE DESEGREGATION PUN 

Target Date 

Task Responsibility Start Complete 

Designation of project/ Associate 6/74 7/74 

study responsibilities Vice Chancellor 
for Plan segments at 
state level 

Outline progress report- Assistant Vice 

ing format Chancellor-Personnel 6/74 7/74 

Designation of institu- Presidents 7/74 8/74 

tional coordinators for 
Plan Implementation 

Workshop with HEW offi- Assistant Vice 9/74 9/74 

cials, University System Chancellor-Personnel 
personnel to complete 
reporting system ^ 

Collection/Analysis/Re- Assistant Vice Quarterly 

vision of project/study Chancellor-Personnel 
progress reports and sub- 
missions to Chancellor 

Preparation of semi- Assistant Vice Semiannually 

annual progress reports Chancellor-Personnel 

Submission of reports Chancellor Semiannually 
to OCT 



The preceding example of the overall progress monitoring schedule 
is designed to indicate the general approach and Is being more com^ 
pi etely developed, Individual reports which will constitute portions 
of the overall submission will Include but not be limited to: 
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Description 

1. Comparative Resource Analysts 

This report will describe the 
results of continued analysis 
In such areas as facilities^ 
funding, academic programs, 
student aid, etc, 

2. Revision in Schedule of Planned or 
Proposed Construction 

3. Student Enrollment 

Description by institution of enroll- 
ment by ethnic classification, level 
of instruction 

^. Faculty, Staff Composition 

Description by institution of faculty 
and staff by ethnic classification, 
rank, salary, other EEO requirements 

5, Student Retention 

Analysis of student retention based 
on tracking of individual students 
as they progress through the System 

6. Racial Mix in Social Organ i zations 
By institution, organization 

7« Impact Statements 

8. Role and Scope 

Progress reporting on implementation 
schedules developed in this study* 
May Include recommendation/actions 
approved by Board of Regents, 



Frequency 
First Semiannual Report 

Semiannual 
Pall Quarter 

Annual 

Annual 

Annual 

Semiannual 
(as required) 

Semiannual 



UNIVERSITY SYSTEM PROJECTIONS AND GOAI^ 

This document represents a plan for the continued desegregation 
of the University System of Georgia, As such It describes policies 
and procedures which will be adhered to by each operational element 
of the System. 

The validity of any plan is measured best in terms of its pro- 
ductivity following implementation. The institutional and System 
projections presented in this section are provided, therefore, as 
benchmarks for future evaluative purposes. The proper interpretation 
of these projections is dependent upon a clear understanding of the 
basic factors related to University System growth and to the specific 
characteristics of each individual institution. 

The approach employed by the University System in the development 
of these projections was to request each president ^to state the goals 
and projections for the institution under his jurisdiction. Additional 
objective and subjective information representative of the type Inipor- 
tant in the development of these institutional projections is presented 
in the supplementary information provided with this Plan. These insti- 
tutional projections were designed to establish the foundation for the 
System Plan. The steps that will be carried out are contained in a 
number of places within this document, since the Plan describes steps 
being taken at the System level and at various institutional levels, 
The contribution which each step makes to the racial composition within 
Georgia's higher education system is affected by the contributions made 
by other steps* Each step Interacts with other steps to bring about a 
desired effect .The Board of Regents regards the projections contained 
in this document as reasonable goals based upon all factors available 

for consideration. 
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A. General System EnroU'tient Considerations 

Growth dynamics for the total University System play a fun- 
damental role In the determination of changes In racial composi- 
tion, There were 30,686 students enrolled In the Unlv ^rslty 
System institutions during the Fall Quarter of 1960, -his increased 
to about 107,000 students by the fall of 1973. The vaKe of growth 
during the prst several years has been about 12 percen' per year 
with no clearly identifiable trend/ However, the Fall Quarter of 

1972 increase over the previous year was 3 percent, an! the fall 

1973 Increase was 3 percent. This represents a substaitial reduc- 
tion in the i ate of increase realized in preceding yea "s which 
could indicat e a trend toward a leveling off in enroll lent, Quan- 
tifiable factors considered when projecting enrollment include 
population aid birth rates, high school graduate statistics , and 
regional and national trends. 

The 197(' Census of Population indicates that Geor.5ia had an 
increase In population of 16,4 percent over that of 19^30. The 
Census Bureau projucts that Georgia will continue to experience 
an overall population growth of about 17 percent during' the seven- 
ties, About 43 percent of Georgia's total population were under 
21 in 1970. This will be the basis for continued growth in the 
University S\ stem during the decades of the seventies md eighties. 
In 1970 about 26.2 percent of the total population was non-white 
and the 1980 projection is 24 percent. 

The number of students completing high school In Jeorgl^. is 
catching up with the national average. For example, 56 percent 
of the ninth grade class of 1958-59 graduated in 1961-62. In 
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coinpartson > the 1968-69 ninth grade class graduated 62,4 percent 
In 1971-72, This comparevS to about 79 percent for the nation. 

Current projections reflect the probability that the System 
will continue to experience enrollment growth, but at a lower 
rate than in the sixties. 

The exact gain in higher education enrollment that Georgia 
will experience during the next few years is uncertain, but the 
trend is toward achieving national and regional average^*, For 
example, In Georgia 26,1 percent of the college-age population 
were enrolled in an institution of higher education in 1965, 
By 1970, enrollment as a percent of college-age population was 
36,7 in Georgia. This figure was 46 percent for states which 
are members of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) and 
60,6 percent for the nation in 1970, 

Projections of enrollment for the coming years are based on 
the University System realizing a growth rate somewhat below that 
of the last decade. Usiug these projections , the Sys tem will 
enroll about 137,000 students by 1980/ 

In addition to the state~wtde considerations discussed in 
th,e preceding paragraphs, each Institution considered several 
other factors when projecting their enrollment and faculty through 
1980, These factors included , but were not limited to: current 
enrollment trends (by race) , minority student retention factors, 
legal residence of students (Georgia , out-of-state) , students 
residing In institution-owned housing^ high school graduates 
(black and white) within the recruiting area, estimate of high 
school graduates (black and white) continuing their formal educatl( 
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demographic characteristics of confuting area» and sociological 
factors relating to minority recruitment, 

B, Racial Composition of Enrollment 

A realistic projection of System enrollment by racial compo- 
sition Is based on evaluation at the institutional level. The 
projection process must be initiated at the institution, which is 
the primary organizational unit that comprises the system of 
public higher education in Georgia. The Regents' Office staff is 
responsible for the evaluation of these Institutional estimates 
In terms of System-wide factors^ The modification of estimates, 
^^fter consultation with the Institution, Is accomplished where 
the necessity for such modification Is Indicated. 

Table H Indicates a projection of total black enrollment 
of 24,005 students by 1980. This projection la based on the 
conviction that the percentage of black students enrolling In 
System Institutions will be significantly greater than the overall 
enrollment growth. The fall 1973 black enrollment represented 
11.7 percent of the total System enrollment* By Fall Quarter 1980 
It Is projected that black enrollment will be about 17 ,6 percent 
of total System enrollment . Stated in percentage increase terms 
black enrollment Is expected to Increase by 91 .8 percent between 
1973 and 1980 while total System enrollment Is Increasing by 27.5 
percent . 

It Is assumed that part-time study will continue to represent 
a significant proportion In overall enrollment composition. At 
present 30.7 percent of the System total Is considered part-time. 



The perccntflgo wtU most likely Increase by 1980. About 27.6 
percent of the black students arc part-time. 

Racial Composition of Faculties 

Projections of faculty racial composition are depicted In 
Table I. These projections arc closely related to such factors 
as; existing racial composition of faculties, projected enrollment 
growth, faculty attrition rates, and availability oi qualified 
faculty to fill vacant positions. Black faculty members repre- 
sented 6.1 percent of total full-time faculty In the fall 1973, 
and other minorities comprised 2.2 percent of the System faculty. 
Projections to 1980 Indicate that the total System faculty will 
grow by about 6.4 percent while the number of black faculty la 
increasing by 85.7 percent. Realization of this projection would 
establish a system In w*hlch black faculty comprised 9.0 percent 
and other minorities 1.7 percent of the total System faculty in 
1980. A breakdown by percentage within institutional levels 
provides the following: 

% FULL-TIME FACULTY BY BUCK. OTHER MINORITY 



Universities 
Senior Colleges 
Junior Colleges 
System 

It should further be noted that the University System as well 
as each unit within the System has adopted an Affirmative Action 
Program and associated Affirmative Action Plan. The Vice Chancellor 
18 responsible for the coordination and performance review of the 



1973 

BLACK OTOER 

1.0 2.1 
16.1 2,7 

3.1 1.4 
6.1 2.2 



"1980 



BLACK OTHER 

4.1 1.4 

18.1 2.3 

12.1 1.8 

9,0 1.7 



4 



University System's equal eniplr.yment policy and for the devalop- 
ment and maintenance of an effective Affirmative Action Prograa 
in each institution of the University System. 

D. Progress Monitoring 

As stated previously in Section III, the Chancellor's Office 
which is responsible for plan development and implementation will 
also be responsible for the refinement and consolidation of sta- 
tistical information pertaining to this document. The monitoring 
process will be initiated at the institutional level- Each campus 
will utilize its Affirmative Action Officer and other appropriate 
staff to prepare 'seml -annual progress reports toward achieving the 
goals outlined in this Plan. Ultimate responsibility for Plan moni- 
toring vests in the Chancellor. 
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